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WRECKS OF TIME 
=. 


{ Visitors to the tomb of Napoleon could 
scarcely have failed to be impressed by the 
quality of the unusual glass there which 
causes a blue and mournful haze to fill the 
room in which lies the black marble cata- 
falque. 


“a { Thus by a skilled artistry did these glass- 
if makers, whose secret perished with them, 
secure a sort of perpetual mourning. 


= 


{ Even more striking is the result achieved 
in the little chapel separated from it by only 
a partial partition. 


{ Here on a great rood hangs a life-size 
figure of the Crucified One, but here the 
light is golden, and sheds a blaze of glory 
on the gloomiest day. 


q Not all the pomp of black and lustrous marble nor 
the torn and fading battle-flags that tell the victories 
of Napoleon can equal the impression of splendor of 
the cross and the figure it bears. 


{ The little dictator of our time, strutting like a bantam, 
went first in Paris to preen his feathers beside the 
tomb. 


{ Can it be that he overlooked the chapel of the Cruci- 
fix and the lesson it had to teach? 


{ In those days he boasted of founding a reich that 
should last a thousand years. 


{| But only the cross and that for which it stands can 
survive the wrecks of time. OR 
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THE ANIMAL CAPABLE OF LAUGHTER 


By THE EDITOR 
\ \ / AS it Aristotle who first defined the person as the 
animal capable of laughter? At any rate there 


was a keen insight behind the remark which was so appro- 
priate that it stuck and has been constantly mulled over 
by other philosophers since Aristotle’s day. The exact term 
“persona” was of Latin derivation, taken from the mask 
worn by the actor on the comic stage, to indicate to the 
audience the “character” of the speaker, though the honor 
must be shared with the tragic plays, as personality itself 
is a mingling of tragedy and comedy. The mask which was 
used to indicate the character of the speaker soon came to 
represent certain very definite personal qualities until all 
actors on the stage of life as well as those in the theatre 
came to be known as persons. The mask was so constructed 
as to form what we today would call a megaphone to enlarge 
the sound and extend the auditory circle. Sounding through 
the orifice of the mask in speech became synonymous with 
acting, and so we have the term per-sona. The meaning 
that persisted was of the type of personality represented, 
much as we speak of the “characters” on the stage. The 
person came thus to mean something more than individual, 
and was invested with human qualities. 
I, 
The Animal That Laughs at Himself 

No sooner do we launch the proposition that the person 
may be defined as the animal that laughs, than we feel the 
necessity of going on with our definition to a still higher 
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capacity, the ability to laugh at himself. Until this rung 
of the ladder of personality is achieved, something is want- 
ing from fulness of personal possession. Out of this pro- 
ficiency springs the sense of the comic, which betokens the 
presence of self-criticism that comes with the human con- 
sciousness and separates it from the animal consciousness. 
The animal is conscious but he cannot reflect upon his 
conscious states, holding thoughts and inwardly comparing 
them, arriving at decisions that are wholly mental. The 
presence of this higher gift is indicative of a vaster leap 
in the evolution of nature than that from unconscious to 
conscious life, or even from the inorganic to the organic. 
Though we reduce this leap to its lowest terms and call the 
appearance of the person a mere “sport” in the multitudin- 
ous chances of evolution we cannot overlook the new world 
that came into being with the first creature that could 
think, reflect upon his desires, build new aspirations out 
of his experiences, and laugh at his own idiosyncracies. 
Out of this capacity to laugh at himself arose the world 
of social, moral, political, and spiritual realities: laws, 
customs, traditions, literature, art, religion, science, and 
democracy. Should there be any objection on the part of 
the materialistically minded, to calling this a newly created 
world, we need only to remember that it is that part of the 
world which is utterly significant to the happiness and 
welfare of man. Here lie those distinctions in reality which 
separate a colony of white mice from human society at its 
highest and best. This difference is not blurred, but only 
enhanced in meaning by pointing to a common physical 
origin for man and the anthropoid apes. If we claim to be 
realistic let us be so and admit the real abyss that lies 
between the two orders of life and reality. This polar dis- 
tinction is dramatized for us in the expression “the animal 
capable of laughter.” 

The late Professor Bergson in his work on Laughter 
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has very properly indicated that the basis of the comic lies 
in this power of self-criticism, the consciousness of the 
moment when human action becomes a pose, mechanical, 
Separated from life, such as gestures that do not illustrate 
meaning, or habiliments that do not fit the work or the 
occasion. This power of higher criticism seems rare in 
Dictators that rave in balcony speeches, or who invent the 
famous “goose-step” as a mark of the slavery of the multi- 
tudes, and a means for the destruction of personal wills 
and activities. The lack at this point indicates a low grade 
of civilization. The man too serious to laugh at himself 
not only gets laughed at, but he who can only laugh at 
others is only partly emergent into fully realized person- 
hood. The meaning of laughter is that it springs from the 
human capacity to be aware of one’s thoughts, ideals, and 
conscious states, and is basic to our human society. 


II. 


The Person Is More Than Consciousness 


The distinction has already been drawn between the 
animal and the human worlds in that the one is conscious 
while the other is conscious of consciousness. It is this 
latter accomplishment upon which we build our whole 
world of interpretations and meanings, not only for our 
inner experiences but of the outer world of reality itself. 
We must then give some consideration to the fact that the 
person is more than consciousness. 

The profound and practical nature of self-consciousness 
has seldom been widely understood nor even generally ap- 
preciated within the limited fields of psychology and phi- 
losophy. This is because of the primary necessity of as- 
suming a certain realism of self-consciousness as the basis 
of knowledge and experience. To question self-conscious- 
ness or selfhood is so fatal a skepticism that to be guilty 
— of it would reflect upon our sanity. From the earliest period 
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of consciousness we assume the reality of our selfhood, and 
to doubt it indicates abnormality. This reality is indeed 
never questioned from within. The question becomes formi- 
dable only when approached in a roundabout way. We start 
on the philosophic quest for reality with high hopes, but 
on premises that overlook the nature of selfhood, or even 
deny its factuality in the world of reality. We shortly find 
ourselves launched on a sea of difficulty. Nothing seems 
easier than to assume the reality of objective matter alone. 
It is as we see it and that seems to be the end of all contro- 
versy, until we begin to inquire into the nature of our inner 
experience. Then it becomes difficult to place the seemingly 
real qualities that objectivity presents. If we cling rigor- 
ously to our materialism we are soon driven to talk about 
a back-lying substratum which is not made up of but 
throws off qualities. The greenness of the grass, for in- 
stance, is that portion of the sun’s rays not absorbed but 
reflected which our optic nerves catch and interpret as 
greenness. Judged by what the grass keeps to itself it has 
all the other colors of the light except green. Since green 
is “in our eye” and not in the grass we are driven to assume 
that the substantial reality is something behind qualities 
that holds them or casts them off but whose real nature is 
unknowable. Thus we arrive by easy stages, and swift as 
well, at the conclusion that this “thing-in-itself” is the only 
reality. The products of mind and thought become illusion 
and shadow, and we are reduced to a complete skepticism 
like that of a scientist friend of mine who confesses that he 
can make no affirmation about existence, including his own. 

The question cannot long remain, however, in the arid 
region of philosophy and dialectic. The problem of self takes 
on implications of a more practical nature. Suppose one as- 
sumes with the sensationalists that ideas are only written on 
the empty tablet of a passive mind, then the profoundly 
practical question of the reality of the self is raised. If 
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there is no self save that which is created by sensations 
we suddenly find ourselves at the mercy of circumstances. 
Men would have no choices, creative or moral, as many of 
the Behavioristic psychologists love to tell us, and with the 
coming of general belief in such doctrines we find not only 
our most precious world of human values imperiled, but 
with the departure of moral responsibility, we discover the 
valuable institutions of society, law, order, and social obli- 
gation perishing also. Our own age is a notable victim of 
this type of thinking which persists in overlooking the 
nature of the person. A critical philosophy of self-con- 
sciousness, or personality, is then important to any system 
of human thought. 

There are various theories of the person and only a few 
of them can be treated in this discussion. Let us con- 
sider first the claims of the sensationalist. In-so-far as he 
feels it at all necessary to define selfhood he describes it 
as the sum of sensations. Here we discover the deceit of 
words to lie in the figurative term sum. Even if we over- 
look the serious objection that a sum is not necessarily a 
unity, why should sensations be considered a “‘sum’”’? Sen- 
sations appear under the transitory order of time and do 
not stay to constitute sums. They possess no existence 
independent of the person and the moment. They are in 
fleeting passage and before we can grasp their meaning 
they are gone and are succeeded by others equally demand- 
ing interpretation. Some sensations will pass without even 
being noted because others hold dominant attention. This 
element of time, the sensationalist quite over-looks. A “sum 
of sensations” calls for more than sensations, for they them- 
selves are quickly gone and can never return or be repro- 
duced. What is it that sets up a sum of sensations that are 
no longer in existence? A sum of sensations surviving the 
temporal flow would be impossible except to a continuing 
- gelf to whom they are incidents of a wider experience gath- 
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ered into a synthesis of rational meanings. Such interpre- 
tations of experience would be impossible if the person were 
but the sum of his sensations, because fleeting sensations, 
quickly displaced by others could not be conscious of each 
other nor of the whole sum. Reduced to such bare terms 
it is apparent that the sensationalist depends mainly upon 
the power of figures of speech. He is driven to picturing 
sensations as remaining after they are gone, as physical 
traces in the brain cells. He not only makes an unscientific 
assumption at this point, because he has no scientific evi- 
dence of “traces” but is further faced with the dilemma 
of showing what relation there would be between a trace 
and a sensation. Evidently he will swallow any mystery 
if only it refuses to admit the mental and spiritual reality 
of selfhood. 

A similar criticism holds of the more refined doctrine 
that the person is the sum of states of consciousness. As 
the cruder sensationalism meets its fate when it faces the 
problem arising out of the nature of the experience of time, 
so the doctrine of the person as states of consciousness ex- 
periences difficulty arising out of the nature of relation. 
In a rational mind all states of consciousness, in order to 
produce unity of meaning, have to fall into an order of 
relation. Any particular state of consciousness, unless it 
be aware of all other conscious states would be incapable 
of finding and postulating an order of related meaning. 
But such an order of relations is always presented where 
there is normal selfhood. When it is not we have insanity, 
and when it is but partially realized we have what is called 
“split” personality. 

These reflections bring us face to face with the fact of 
the self-referring nature of all experience. A consciousness 
of duration is required which is neither found in sensations 
nor in states of consciousness, and which is something more 
than memory. Sensations and states of consciousness rise 
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and pass across the stage of experience before a selfhood 
which watches and relates them into meaning as if it were 
both actor and spectator, for now and then it interferes 
with the action on the stage. It can even modify the sensa- 
tions heightening or depressing them to suit its own pur- 
poses. If sensations are necessary to a desired end, it has 
ways of arousing them. Selfhood is never more than par- 
tially the prey of sensations, and always where the person- 
ality is normally functioning it has power to direct, divert, 
or suppress. To call attention to these facts is easier than 
to explain them. The final explanation of the mystery of 
selfhood may be impossible but the facts mentioned are 
common experience which no one can reasonably deny. The 
entrance of this self-sufficient actor upon the stage of con- 
sciousness is something other than memory, because mem- 
ory of itself would be incapable of commanding some states 
of consciousness to action while repressing others. Even 
the Freudian psychology while attempting to set up the 
“Libido” as dictator with disastrous consequences to mo- 
rality, is compelled to assume the power of the “Censor” to 
inhibit undesired impulses. If there is such a Censor we 
have the foundation for a psychology of the person. But 
whatever uses memories and conscious states for the sup- 
pression of such impulses as are not useful to its purpose 
can never be identified as being such memories and con- 
scious states. 

It is impossible at this point to avoid the question 
whether personality is a function of bodily activity, or 
whether the bodily functions furnish the ground for self- 
activity. Whichever horn of the dilemma we choose will 
have compelling significance for our after thoughts. The 
first of these viewpoints has been summed up in the classic 
assertion that “the brain secretes thoughts as the liver 
secretes bile.” If this be so, one is evidently freed from 
responsibility for his mental condition, and an education 
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should be simply a matter of pouring in information by 
the least painful method. Perhaps the suggestion of a 
dearly loved and honored former student might be apropos, 
who suggested the victim of an education be read to while 
in a hypnotic state. My own experience with sleeping pupils 
has not been encouraging but perhaps they did not get 
“fully under.” 

Another and perhaps a happier view may be possible. 
Recalling the recognized importance of a self-directing ego, 
even to systems which deny any self-functioning person- 
ality, it is possible to view the bodily functions not as pro- 
ducing the person but as providing the field for personal 
activity. Such a view will at least be free from the necessity 
of depending on a selfhood which by initial assumption it 
denies. The dependence of an impersonalistic psychology 
upon the assertion of the reality of the ego in one form or 
another in order to make it a going concern, presents a 
grotesqueness apparent to all except the blindest worship- 
pers of initial assumptions. If there is power to inhibit the 
unpleasant, the painful, or the unprofitable in conscious- 
ness, there is also power of sublimation, as Freud claims 
but also neglects, the power of turning the mind and experi- 
ence toward that which is pleasant, profitable, and right. 
It is true that we hear in this type of psychology, much 
about the dangers arising from inhibitions, and little about 
the duty of sublimation, but little would be left of Freud- 
ianism as a theory were it not for the more or less sup- 
pressed assumption of the reality of a self-active ego or 
person who is not by right the victim but the master of 
sensations. Out of the cloud of hostile considerations shines 
forth the encouraging truth that bodily functions are not 
the dictators of the person but that they provide the field 
of which he is the conscious master. 

It may well be admitted as a fact, true to human experi- 
ence, that what we call the person builds up experience by 
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its conscious reactions to the world without and within. 
Influenced by the world of sensations, played upon by im- 
pulses grounded in the physical functions, it still has power 
to bring these into subjection to its superior aims. It can, 
in contradiction to the claims of the behaviorist, command 
the body to act where the strongest physical impulses rebel, 
compelling them like whipped dogs to lie in quiescence, or 
commanding them to turn their strength into the channels 
of its own purposes. No mechanistic psychology can account 
for the action of the boy in World War I who saw his buddy 
in an agony of pain from liquid fire, and against the phys- 
ical influences of fear, against the command of his captain, 
and in the certitude of instant death crept over the top 
to end his companion’s sufferings. This lad displayed in the 
hour of trial the sublime reality which we call the person, 
which reacts to external impulse, and is the spectator of 
time and change but has an existence of its own superior 
to all events. It is its own event. If we admit only sensory 
stimuli as being real we cannot account for that self- 
command which inhibits some impulses and releases others 
in the pursuit of rational and ethical values. 

However much we may be moved by such facts of com- 
mon experience some will still question the relation of self- 
consciousness to a normally functioning body. Nor can we 
avoid the yet more startling question whether the self is 
so dependent upon the body that it will cease with it. Of 
course, whatever reason we may cite in favor of future 
existence will fall short of completeness, and in the end 
we shall have to believe where we cannot see. We shall have 
no scientifically demonstrable facts with which to deal, but 
philosophy can introduce considerations which make the 
belief in immortality reasonable. These considerations lie 
in the time-and-space-transcending nature of the person, to 
be discussed later. While it is true that personality ex- 
presses itself under the order of physical relations now, 
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that being the order under which it is at present bound to 
express itself, its superiority to the spatial and temporal 
processes of nature argues that these may not under other 
conditions be necessary to its self-expression. To the degree 
that it is not now subject to the physical order, it is not 
dependent on it. What is already superior to that order 
may presumably survive when that order has passed away. 

A still darker problem is the limitation which physical 
function seems to set on mental and moral achievement. 
There are those who because of inherited physical weak- 
ness seem incapable of strong moral mastery of them- 
selves. Physical impulses gain control over them through 
the power of evil imagination or the failure of constructive 
good imagination. Here the materialist inflicts his finest 
scorn, but his argument holds only by overlooking the 
nature of values. If values are established by the struggle 
of the person for self-realization, the moral reality of even 
the weaker may outshine in value the achievement of the 
strong in will in those who have no similar handicap. The 
developing personality is one that wins sturdily, rather 
than one who wins easily. 

A final consideration remains to claim attention. That 
is the unitary nature of self-consciousness. Self-conscious- 
ness as an entity is the assumption necessary to an efficient 
solving of the problems raised. How this entity can partake 
of change and yet survive change is from the standpoint of 
logical explanation an impenetrable mystery. As a fact 
of experience it is common to all. How the person keeps 
his self-identity through the complex changes brought by 
time and mood is one of the supreme paradoxes. That this 
identity is a fact of experience none of us can deny. A 
certain integrity is characteristic of normal selfhood. Any- 
thing which comes in to break up the sense of continuity 
and self-identity weakens the centers of control and makes 
normality impossible. There is great question whether the 
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sense of identity is ever completely lost. In the case of 
Miss Beauchamp related by Morton Prince’ and in the later 
pamphlet written by her we discover that while she gave 
herself over to the various moods or complexes called di- 
vided personality, there was present at the beginning of 
each mood, a conscious choice as she felt that she ought not 
to let herself become “Sally,” or any other of the so-called 
dissociated personalities. Upon this essentially unseverable 
unity, in fact, hinged her recovery. By building up confi- 
dence in her power of self-control she was enabled to 
regain the integrity of her personality. This could never 
have come about in a personality composed merely of states 
of consciousness. 


ITI. 
Who Laughs Best 


Out of this integrity or unity in the normal person 
grows the power of bringing the varied experiences of life 
into a synthesis of meaning, and the integrity is closely 
related to self-control. With this power over circumstances 
and moods comes laughter as an expression of intellectual 
freedom. The gift of laughter is a sign of mental health. 
A very old book’ calls attention to the fact that the two 
poles of the tragic world are freedom within and necessity 
without. Comedy might perhaps be considered a reversal 
of this process, where the necessity is falsely conceived as 
being within and the freedom without. The possession of 
laughable idiosyneracies calls for the automatisms of the 
University Professor who had reduced a large field of ac- 
tivity to the mechanical in the interest of “higher and ab- 
sorbing thought.” So he greets the cow “good morning” 
and orders the beautiful co-ed out of his path as “‘you ugly 
beast,” being absorbed perhaps in the mathematical theory 


1 The Dissociation of a Personality. 
2 Donaldson: The Theatre of the Greeks, Cambridge, 1836. 
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of functions. As Bergson has so clearly pointed out, from 
life we expect the normal activities of the living and when 
these become mechanized, through habit, thoughtlessness, 
or sense of inner constraint, we have the appearance of the 
comic. The gift of laughter becomes then essentially the 
ally of the fuller life, the aid to personality. It does this by 
making the normal person aware of actions and habits that 
are merely perfunctory and do not partake of the deeper 
feelings. Many of the gestures of public speakers, grimaces 
of the face, often repeated and for a variety of sentiments, 
become thus highly ridiculous. The pomposity which indi- 
cates self-consciousness in the wearing of robes or uni- 
forms, the unnaturalness of the “goose-step,”’ all these fall 
under the same category. The capacity to become conscious 
of these aberrations from life is the main corrective by 
which it is possible for the person to rid himself of insin- 
cerities and to “see life steadily and to see it whole.” Its 
presence betokens also an intellectual freedom which is not 
bound by inner and enslaving constraints. Being able to 
laugh at one’s own eccentricities is the first step toward 
reforming them, though we must frequently call to our aid 
those who dare to laugh in our faces. 

The existence of the comic then, calls for a certain 
duality in the person in which one-half exposes and makes 
fun of the other half. Where this duality is submerged we 
have those comic persons who are finished egoists, like the 
clowns of the circus, acting in solemn-faced indifference to 
external criticism or laughter. As suggested by Bergson in 
the work already cited, comic situations arise when a per- 
son is not in full possession of himself through his own 
fault. Art and comedy become then the aids to self-reali- 
zation, self-adjustment, and self-understanding, those ele- 
ments made necessary by our unawareness of our deeper 
selves. Laughter becomes one of the main contributors to 
personal self-discipline, for the person stands apart from 
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the world of external experience and also from the inner 
world of response as both actor and spectator of the drama 
of life, with power to judge and correct the action on the 
stage. There is something jarring there, if we do not hear 
that which is in keeping with the unbroken melody of the 
life that ought to be. We become ridiculous only when we 
produce some outward note discordant with that inner self 
and repeat it in self-possessed unconsciousness like some 
“shouting tenor’? who is frequently off-key without sens- 
ing it. 

This power of self-criticism and laughter is the hand- 
maid of perfecting personality, of progress, and of creative- 
ness. We know people that take themselves with such seri- 
ousness that it becomes impossible for them to absorb new 
ideas, the perfunctory performer who acts always accord- 
ing to set notions, the mechanical dancer altogether con- 
scious of his feet, or the musician who “labors” with a 
keyboard. Until these activities become instinctive and 
natural there can be neither art nor creativeness, for both 
of these spring out of the unhampered expression of life. 
Only those thus endowed can successfully launch wing on 
untried air, or venture safely on uncharted seas. 

There is a deeper meaning here also than applies only 
to personal development, freedom and creativeness. Free- 
dom to laugh is bound up with freedom in society. Only in 
dictatorships is it forbidden to make fun of those who take 
themselves so seriously that they would replace God. 


THE LARGER LOGIC f 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
HE revolt against Formal Logic and the rise of 


Symbolic Logic and Logistic, together with a long- 
gathering antipathy toward Logic itself on the part of 
the general mind, are clear and cogent indications of the 
need for what may be termed a Larger Logic. If Logic is 
defined as the structure and procedure of Thought in all 
its forms it is evident that it is far wider in range and more 
diverse in character than has hitherto been recognized. It 
can by no means be confined to proof.’ 


The Scope of Logic 

When Logic is given its full range and scope it is seen 
to embrace the entire methodology of the mind, from its 
simplest to its most advanced activities. All forms and 
stages of thought come within its provenance and purview. 
It does not enter upon its activity when inference and argu- 
ment first appear. It is increasingly operative in all mental 
activity from infancy to maturity. Logic fashions the first 
syllables of childhood and guides the farthest flights of 
philosophy. It produces and prescribes the formation of 
the alphabet as well as the procedure of dialectic. The spell- 
ing book bears its invisible imprint as well as the diction- 
ary, the primer as well as the encyclopedia. The nursery 
rhyme and the word puzzle, as truly as The Critique of Pure 
Reason and the Divina Comedia, depend upon its laws and 
sequences. The multiplication table is as truly logical as the 
table of logarithms. The laws of the mind underlie the 
enigma, the adage and the pleasantry as well as Newton’s 
Principia, Einstein’s relativity and Husserl’s phenomen- 
ology. All the manifold products of human thought, ma- 


*“Thus reasoning is proving (in the negative as well as the positive sense), and logic 
is neither more nor less than the theory of proofs.” W. P. Montague, The Way of 
Things, p. 34. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
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jestic and minute, universal and provincial, owe allegiance 
to Logic. Music has a logic of its own as firm, yet as fine as 
that of Mathematics. 

In view of the varied areas and subjects of experience 
and thought in which Logic is operative it seems desirable 
therefore — while recognizing the common laws and pro- 
cesses that govern all forms of thought — to differentiate 
the various applications of Logic to the major fields of 
interpretation, endeavoring to construct a conspectus, or 
paradigm, of Logic embracing, or at least suggesting, the 
full range of its application.’ Attempting this we may con- 
struct the following tentative conspectus: 

(1) Intuitional Logic: Guiding the activity of intui- 

tion and confirming its findings. 

(2) Formal Logic: Including the familiar forms: 
the proposition, the judgment, the syllogism, infer- 
ence, reference, induction, deduction, etc. 

(3) Operational Logic: Having to do with thought as 
inquiry and problem-solving 

(4) Mathematical Logic: Dealing with purely abstract 
spatial and numerical concepts and relations. 

(5) Symbolic Logic: Making use of ideographic sym- 
bols. 

(6) Contemplative Logic: Having to do with reflective 
thought concerning ultimate reality. 

(7) Valuational Logic: Concerned with the appraisal 
and realization of intrinsic values, culminating in 
the worth of persons, and personal relations. 

(8) Personal - Social Logic: Applied to persons and 
their relations. 

(9) Dialectic: Engaged with the analysis and synthe- 


2 This may seem an arbitrary and superficial undertaking and such it is ‘if it is as- 
sumed to be a hard and fast division of types of Logic. But this is not its purpose. 
These spheres of thought might be termed “universes of discourse,” though not so 
disparate that “what is true in one might be false in another.’ 
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sis of experimental meanings and relations and 
looking toward a universal synthesis. 

Thought starts with two kinds of “the given,” the sense- 
given and the intuition-given. Sensation affords access to 
sensory givenness, intuition to rational-spiritual givenness. 

In both of these fields of experience the primary act 
of thought is the formation of the concept, or universal — 
in the sensory realm by way of the percept, in the intel- 
lectual-spiritual, by means of insight, or direct vision. This 
includes the formation and use of symbols and also of 
a priori categories. 

Formal Logic 

The formulation of Logic as a science is universally at- 
tributed to Aristotle for the reason that, “though Plato had 
laid down the general principles of rational thought, Aris- 
totle was the first to conceive it as a definite subject of 
investigation.””’ 

The Aristotelian Logic embraced the parts of speech 
(noun and verb), the sentence (subject, predicate and cop- 
ula), the categories, the judgment (inference, deduction), 
the syllogism and the reasoning process in general. 

Operational Logic 

Both the term and the explication of Operational Logic 
originate with John Dewey and constitute one of his chief 
contributions to Philosophy, culminating in his volume, 
Logic.’ The only fault to be found with Dewey’s exposition 
of Operational Logic is that he has done his task so thor- 
oughly and so effectively as to seem to thrust all other forms 
of Logic into the discard — where, however, they refuse 
to stay. 

Operational Logic has become, in Professor Dewey’s 
undue magnification of it, well-nigh exclusive and exhaus- 


* Encyclopaedia Brittanica, article “Logic.” 

“The noun (nous) is the concept named and standing ready to be related by means of 
the verb which is the category in action. (e.g., Rain loosens the soil.) 

° Henry Holt & Co., 1938. A competent reviewer of the first volume of “Living Phi- 
losophers,” edited by Paul Schilpp, devoted to John Dewey, regards Dewey’s work 
in the field of Logic as his chief contribution to Philosophy. 
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tive and indeed all but a veritable dog-in-the-manger logic. 
Things tangible and intangible, visible and invisible, are 
conceived to find a place in the realm of thought only as 
they emerge as problems to be met. All thinking is thus 
directional, pragmatic, problem-solving. “Things exist as 
objects for us only as they have been previously determined 
as outcomes of inquiries.”’ ‘Conceptions derived from a 
mystical faculty of intuition ... are excluded.”’ Inquiry is 
thus the only adequate form of thinking . . . defined as fol- 
lows: “Inquiry is the controlled or directed transformation 
of an indeterminate situation into one that is so determi- 
nate in its consistent distinctions and relations as to con- 
vert the elements of the original situation into a unified 


398 


whole. oe 


Such confinement of Logic to operational and directional 
ends is unduly restrictive. It cripples and tethers Logic. It 
is guilty of the logical error of substituting a part for the 
whole. It reduces thought to its functional uses, and life 
to the means of getting a (mental) living. Not thus can 
the horizon of human thought be narrowed and its freedom 
impaired. “To convert the elements of a situation into a 
verified whole’ —1.e., a manageable whole — can hardly 
be regarded as the only normal thinking. Inquiry is by no 
means all that occupies and incites the mind. Thinking is 
receptive as well as active. To confine it to mental activity 
alone is to overlook its receptive nature. To restrict Logic 
to operationalism is like saying that the effort to secure 
water to slake thirst is complete in itself so that one is satis- 
fied in obtaining water without drinking it. The mind 
thirsts for knowledge as the body for drink and is not satis- 
fied with the mere effort to secure it. 


8 Tbid., p. 119. 
7 Tbid., p. 119. 
8 Thid., p. 104. 
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Mathematical Logic 

Mathematics and Logic are so closely akin — although 
not by blood, for the relation is bloodless —that certain 
logicians would identify them. But to confine Logic to 
mathematical formulas is like confining all gardening to 
laying out labyrinths, or all medicine to anatomy, since 
Mathematical Logic may be described, perhaps, as skeletal 
Logic. Mathematical Logic is relatively non-qualitative, 
colorless, frigid, though not without imagination; for there 
is a mathematical imagination, although its landscapes are 
all polar, ice-bound, desolate, with never a leaf nor tree nor 
flower to feed the longing for living beauty. 


Symbolic Logic 
Symbolic Logic is mathematical and super-mathemati- 
cal. It is defined by Professor C. I. Lewis as follows: 


Symbolic Logic is the development of the most general 
principles of rational procedure, in ideographic sym- 
bols, and in a form which exhibits the connection of 
these principles one with another. Principles which 
belong exclusively to some one type of rational pro- 
cedure — e.g., to dealing with number and quantity 
— are hereby excluded, and generality is designated 
as one of the marks of Symbolic Logic.’ 


In further explication of the content and values of 
Symbolic Logic Professor Lewis continues: 


. .. The most convenient method which the human 
mind has so far devised for exhibiting principles of 
exact procedure is the one which we call, in general 
terms, mathematical. The important characteristics 
of this form are: (1) the use of ideograms instead of 
the phonograms of ordinary language; (2) the deduc- 
tive method — which may here be taken to mean sim- 
ply that the greater portion of the subject matter is 
derived from a relatively few principles by operations 
which are ‘exact,” and (3) the use of variables having 
a definite range of significance.” 


° A Survey of Symbolic Logic, p. 1. Semi-Ce; 2nnial Publications of the University of 
California. Berkeley. University of Califor. :a Press, 1918. 
* Tbid., p. 2. 
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Without venturing into the labyrinth of Logistics one 
may recognize its importance while insisting that, valuable 
as it doubtless is, Symbolic Logic does not and cannot tell 
the whole story of Logic. For, although the same can- 
ons of reasoning obtain in all forms of thought, the nature 
and content of the objects of thought lend distinctive char- 
acter and proportionate emphasis to the Logical Principles 
employed. 


Contemplative Logic 

Thought is not only cognitive, interpretive, operational, 
and creative, it is also reflective, ruminative, contemplative. 
It engages in fruitful meditation. And since thought func- 
tions only by means of Logic, ample recognition should be 
made of what may be called Contemplative Logic. 

This does not mean, let it be said once more, that there 
is a separate kind of Logic for such a purpose, or that in 
contemplation the mind ceases to act in customary orderly, 
logical ways. In contemplation, however, one is engaged 
primarily not in comparing, inferring, concluding, least of 
all in solving a problem, or meeting a situation, but rather 
in beholding, appropriating, absorbing truth. In this state 
the mind becomes united with the object of thought, one 
with it, but without losing itself in the process. “Philo- 
sophical vision or contemplation,” writes a discerning con- 
temporary philosopher, “is a most vital and strenuous in- 
tellectual activity, if carried on under the exacting rules of 
exacting technique. It is worthy of our utmost devotion.” 

Few things in the history of Philosophy are more strik- 
ing than the fact that Aristotle — most vigorous as well as 
productive and comprehensive of minds, the father of Sci- 
ence, as well as Logic — should have given theoria, intui- 
tive contemplation, the highest rank in the hierarchy of 
truth. 


- Morris Cohen, “Philosophy as Vision and Technique.” Presidential Address, Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 1938. p. 152. 
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That in the esteem of both Plato and Aristotle, contem- 
plation is given the highest place is very significant. This 
“beholding which exists only for its own sake” became para- 
mount in the Great Tradition. It continued to hold this 
rank in Neo-platonism and Mysticism and in the Platonic 
heritage from Bonaventura to Spinoza and thence in those 
modern seers Coleridge and Emerson, as indicated in the 
former’s “By virtue... of reason, faith must be a light, a 
form of knowing, a beholding of the truth,” and in the 
latter’s “I desire and look up, and put myself in the attitude 
of reception, but from some alien energy the visions come.” 


Valuational Logic 

In all appraisals of value, intellectual, moral, and aes- 
thetic, there is an active exercise of thought, as well as of 
feeling and will (choice), involving a vital use of Logic — 
and that not only of a general but of a distinct type. En- 
gaged as it is in the recognition and realization of values, 
this Logic, like Contemplative Logic, is primarily intuitive. 
For only thus can intrinsic values be discerned. It is intu- 


ition directed toward values. Not only, however, are © 


values discerned by intuition, they need to be related to 
one another and to life reflectively, sequentially and dia- 
lectically. “True reason,” wrote Arnauld, “places all things 
in the rank which belongs to them.’’” 

The fact that values are relational points to a hierarchy 
of values.” In this the three primary intrinsic spiritual 
values occupy the foremost place: — the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful. Of these the Good is fontal and forma- 
tive, but always in close affiliation with the True and the 
Beautiful — as Plato made forever clear. Next below these 
come the distinctively rational categorical value-forms 
which serve the enlargement and organization of thought, 
such as space, time, eternity, infinity, etc. Below these 


% The Port-Royal Logic, Discourse I. 
* Cf, “Personal Realism,” Appendix I in Buckham: The Inner World. 
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come utilitarian or pragmatic values that define, conserve 
and promote physical knowledge and its application, such 
as measure, weight, proportion, etc. Lowest of instrumental 
values come those concepts that serve subordinate ends, 
such as profit and pleasure. 


Personal - Social Logic 

Thought about persons and the obligations and relations 
of the personal-social order, while closely related to the 
exercise of thought in general, is a distinct form of thought 
and demands a Logic whose principles and methods are 
peculiarly adapted to personal realities and relationships. 
This treatment of Ethics — long relatively neglected — is 
now being more diligently explored and developed.” 


The way in which we know one another is a “way of 
knowing” of supreme concern. It is as truly logical as any 
form of knowledge and is not less, but more, certain and 
direct than the knowledge of objects. I know you (and you 
me) in a manner different from that in which I know your 
bodily form, or your clothes, or your house, although these 
may contribute to my knowledge of you inferentially. Un- 
less this is recognized and the knowledge of persons differ- 
entiated from other kinds of knowledge (1.e., personalized) 
serious consequences are likely to ensue. Othello made his 
fatal mistake by relying upon impersonal logic rather than 
personal logic. He allowed circumstantial evidence to out- 
weigh personal knowledge. If he had argued “I know Des- 
demona well enough to be sure that she was not guilty of 
this disloyalty, whatever appearances may seem to show 
to the contrary,”’ he would have been not only more loyal 
but more truly logical. Our most vital acts, both rational 
and physical, have to do with persons and personal rela- 
tions. Personal-Social Logic should therefore be given the 


“Cf, Pratt, Personal Realism; Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man; A. A. Bowman, 4 
- Sacramental Universe; C. C. J. Webb, God and Personality; George A, Wilson, 
Reckoning With Life, etc. 
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first and most honored place in the application of logical 
method to life and thought. 

Not (let me repeat) that there is an especial kind of 
Logic associated with thought about persons and personal 
relations, but moral and spiritual concepts and categories 
are at the fore and are applied to personal realities and 
values as superior to all others. Human beings in accord- 
ance with Kant’s maxim, should always be treated — logi- 
cally, as well as morally — as persons and not as things. 

Dialectic 

The term Dialectic is ordinarily used to designate the 
entire procedure of reasoning, especially in its more thor- 
ough and difficult exercise. The more distinctive and defini- 
tive use of the term, however, is devoted to the operation 
of reason as applied to the category of Duality which meets 
us in so many forms of experience and in so revealing a 
character. 

Analyzing experience in its dual capacity we discover 
two contrasted forms of Dialectic: Decisional Dialectic by 
which choice is made between two alternatives — accepting 
the one and rejecting the other — and Synthetic or Con- 
trapletal Dialectic in which two opposites, or contrapletes 
fulfil, instead of contradicting or opposing, one another. 
Here belongs Paradox, an arrested form of Dialectic — of 
which literature makes frequent and fruitful use” as truly 
a form of Logic as the syllogism itself. 

On account of the range and depth of its application, the 
discrimination that it requires, and its organizing and con- 
structive value, Dialectic may be regarded as the highest 
form of Logic. 

These varied kinds of Logic — which we may perhaps 
call The Nine Musings — cover in a general way the normal 


ae Cf. “Duality and Dialectic” by the writer. The Monist, July 1936. “What Is Dia- 
lectic?” by the writer. Religion in Life, Spring 1941. Cf. “The Potency of Paradox” 
by the writer. The Journal of Philosophy, January 6, 1944. 
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methods of thinking with which the mind is engaged in its 
adventurous and vital endeavor to interpret experience. 
Manifestly they are far from sharply differentiated, over- 
lapping and interblending, or perhaps we may say conjoin- 
ing and harmonizing for the interpretation and exposition 
of truth. 

It is from the failure of Formal Logic to recognize, 
honor and explicate all of these movements of thought, 
especially intuition and the Logic of Personalism, that the 
impatience with Logic itself has arisen. With this in mind 
let us turn in conclusion to 


The Revolt Against Formal Logic 

We may select, as perhaps the most vigorous representa- 
tive of the remonstrants against Formal Logic, the late 
Professor F. C. 8. Schiller, who brought his “Humanism”’ 
from Oxford to California, where — transplanted to a more 
congenial climate —it developed into a pertinent prag- 
matic empirical form of Personalism.” 

Professor Schiller charged Formal Logic with what he 
terms “abstraction from Meaning.” His contention in his 
own words is as follows: 


... Meaning is the ultimate court to which there should 
always be an appeal from verbal technicalities, and the 
meaning to be apprehended is that of the man who has 
used the words to convey his meaning... . The mean- 
ing of every judgment, the only real meaning it has, or 
can have, is the meaning it had, and was meant to have, 
in the context in which it was made. Throughout his 
logical researches Aristotle never doubts the adequacy 
of the verbal expression of a thought to express that 
thought; he never goes behind it to the mind of its 
thinker. So he innocently set the fatal fashion of ac- 
cepting the form of words called the ‘proposition’ as 
representative of the actual meaning expressed in a 
judgment. This assumption has dominated Logic ever 
since, and ruined it. For by a single blow it rules out 
all the psychological antecedents of the ‘judgment,’ all 


“3 Professor Schiller taught philosophy in the University of Southern California from 
1926 until his death in 1937. 
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inquiry into the motives, aims, and meaning of its 
maker, into his means of conveying it to others, into 
the establishing of meaning, into the formation and 
growth of verbal meaning — in short, into everything 
that lies beyond the two ends (‘terms’) of the propo- 
sition. In doing this it depersonalizes human thought. 
For so far as Formal Logic takes any interest in mean- 
ing, it substitutes verbal meaning, the ‘dictionary 
meaning’ of words, for real meaning, which is the only 
meaning that has importance for life and science. The 
latter always arises in a particular situation, and it is 
always personal, 1.e., it is what men mean when they 
use words to express and convey their meaning.” 


Upon such charges as these, Schiller rightly character- 
ized Formal Logic as “depersonalizing”’ and called for a 
more human, pragmatic and personal Logic. The remedy 
lies, however, not in the Voluntarist theory of knowledge 
which he advocated but in repersonalizing Logic by restor- 
ing to it its true character as an instrument of thought for 
personal and social, as well as scientific, values and ends. 

To restore Logic to its true and vital place in Philosophy 
and in the general mind it is essential to recognize the en- 
tire field of its activity and the varied forms of its use 
as the Larger Logic. 


“Logic for Use: An Introduction to the Voluntaristic Theory of Knowledge. Quoted 
from the review by Edmond Holmes in the Hibbert Journal, July 1931, pp. 761-762. 


WAR-MINDEDNESS AND 
TOTALITARIANISM 


By WILBUR LONG 

T is commonly agreed that the state of mind within 

the Democracies today is less naive, less self-confident, 

and perhaps more honest than it was a quarter-century 
ago. At least one eye and ear are open now to intransigent 
fact, and within the frame of general history we have 
yielded to the réle of learner. The discovery that the tide 
of events is both unpredictable and uncontrolled has en- 
couraged us to abandon older formule and attempt to re- 
read its meaning. Experience recently has taught us much. 
For instance, it appears, although somewhat inconclusive- 
ly, that we Americans have come to see the futility of 
Maginot-mindedness and the isolationist dream of security 
and global irresponsibility behind the hastions of two 
oceans once believed to be impregnable. It is clear, at least, 
that we have come to doubt the omnipotence of social, legal 
and even of economic mechanisms, and are prepared to 
recognize the power of ideas and those intangible factors 
of character that we name “morale.” We have come to 
question the validity of all philosophies of history that 
presume the presiding operation of some simple and in- 
exorable law, whether of integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissipation of motion, of dialectical advance to- 
wards freedom in a world of irresponsible states, of cycles 
of cultural florescence and decay, or of the irresistible 
operation of economic forces guiding society towards a 
state of classless anarchy. We have learned most certainly 
that easy optimisms are the folly of the immature. We 
have repudiated the doctrine of necessary progress. We 
have rediscovered some of that old Adam in human nature 
at which the disciples of Rousseau, past and present, have 
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winked. And we have learned well from the costly experi- 
ence of recent years, to eschew the errors of arrivism and 
Utopianism, twin-daughters of a simple confusion involved 
in identifying the absence of an evil with the presence of 
a positive good. We are quite aware that negation solves 
no ultimate problems. Wet signatures attached to armi- 
-stice terms do not spell the end of global and national prob- 
lems. Our vivid consciousness of this fact, indeed, is per- 
haps the only genuine ground of hope in social relations. 
For to him who regards all projects as difficult, as the 
ancient Taoist observed, nothing is difficult. 

War, however, does not inspire the spirit of humility 
presupposed by learning-mindedness. Incisive action re- 
quires self-confidence, certitude, and even fanaticism. And 
this is likely to breed a national self-complacency that is 
Pharisaic and a contempt for the enemy that is obscurant. 
Survival, of course, requires that we recognize the cunning 
of the enemy and keep an open mind towards his capacity 
to invent successful tricks and tools of combat. But we 
are not likely to impute to him other and higher virtues 
worthy of emulation. 

That lack of self-criticism might prove to be our Neme- 
sis is not an absurdity. Immediate anxieties, mingling with 
the pleasure of success, may rob us of the consciousness 
that we Americans, at least, have no well formulated, long- 
range principles and goals. We are not clear, indeed, as 
to what Democracy means, what we want, nor how to get it. 
Intent on the defeat of the enemy we may forget that forces 
of narrow self-interest and unenlightened garrulousness 
wait for their moment to begin boring from within. Even 
in victory we may be defeated unawares. For in destroying 
the enemy we may become infected with his diseases. Like 
him we may learn to hate; and the cult of war may pass 
into a chronic disease of class conflict, sectionalism or 
racial intolerance. 
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What concerns me here, however, is the possible conse- 
quences of the bad logic, inspired by war-mindednegs, that 
leads to the errors of obscurantism and Pharisaism. These 
errors are fruit of an inescapable tendency of belligerents 
to think in terms of all or none, black and white, absolute 
dichotomies of good and evil, and to confuse the all and 
the each, the collective and the distributive fact. Such war- 
thinking recognizes no overlappings, no shades of gray, 
no mitigating facts that modify the judgment of polar 
opposition between ourselves and them. The enemy stands 
for everything evil, and we for everything good and whole- 
some; and there is neither unhealth nor unrighteousness 
in us. 

Now the difficulty with this kind of thinking is not 
that it hurts the enemy, but that it hurts us. For it robs 
us of a saving humility that precedes self-improvement, 
and snatches from us a rich opportunity to learn from 
the enemy some things about values that we have for- 
gotten and some things about ourselves that we ought to 
know for our own good and of which he is willing to in- 
form us. Among some of the facts that we must keep 
clearly in mind if we are to escape the evils of war-time 
obscurantism are the following: First, the philosophical 
principles of Axis totalitarianism are not novelties. They 
are, rather, the perversion of principles fundamental to 
Western civilization or the embodiment in deed of hereti- 
cal teachings that have flourished particularly during the 
past century. Second, it is important not only to know 
that German and Japanese totalitarianism proposed to 
wipe out Western civilization as we understand it, but also 
that we all know precisely what we mean by that civili- 
zation. Third, much of the criticism leveled by Axis spokes- 
men against liberalistic democracy is justified. Fourth, 
our Axis enemies have exhibited some virtues that we can 
afford to emulate. And, fifth, while personalism is the 
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authentic alternative to the impersonalistic absolutism pro- 
posed by the moral and political philosophy of the totali- 
tarians, as the doctrinal spokesman for liberal democracy 
it needs a turn of emphasis in the direction of Community 
upon which totalitarianism lays so much emphasis. These 
points I wish briefly to examine. 

Axis Ideals and Western Civilization. The values and 
principles embodied in the philosophy and practice of the 
totalitarian enemy are not the unique creations of that 
enemy. As it is pointed out frequently, they are merely 
an effectively organized body of doctrine and of ideals 
either borrowed in perverted form from authentic Western 
civilization or from heretical minorities within it. It is true 
that the German cult of mystical racial leadership and Volk 
unity is in part borrowed from Japanese tradition (Haus- 
hofer and his prize pupil Hess made an extended visit to 
Tokyo to study Nipponese institutions). But on the whole 
totalitarianism is a Western movement. The authoritarian 
cult of ‘believe and obey,” of blind submission to divine 
leadership, is genuinely medieval. Its racialism is Semitic. 
Its cult of the sublime and of the Herculean is Christian, 
even if more immediately inspired by Wagner, Nietzsche 
and Sorel. Its pose of aspiring for the absolute, which it 
identifies with the State, is the behavior of a people habitu- 
ated to religion whose metaphysical faith has turned sour. 
Its virtues of heroism, submission, self-sacrifice, devotion 
and loyalty to the Cause even to death, are Lutheran. Its 
cult of war is an inverted Puritanism as well as a Prussian 
tradition. Its pessimistic doctrine of man is Pauline, to 
which has been added a strong dose of misanthropy inspired 
by such writers as Machiavelli, Schopenhauer, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Freud and Pareto. Its irrationalism is derived 
from modern biological and positivistic thought that is 
represented by such movements as Relativism, Historicism, 
Darwinism, Instrumentalism, Fictionism and Logical Posi- 
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tivism. Its general moral and global cynicism is Machia- 
vellian, Marxian and capitalistic. Its cult cf national appe- 
tite and the deification of abstract vitality is romantic, with 
some borrowing very probably from the spirit of price 
economics and laissez-faire Capitalism. Its Imperialism 
echoes Roman tradition and revitalizes the dynamistic phi- 
losophy of 19th century commerce and nationalism. 

Its cult of myth and the program of the control of mass 
mind by manipulative methods is merely modern business 
advertising put to political use in the grand manner, as 
first suggested in World War I. Its subordination of the 
individual as a means to the value of the State or Race 
is at once a perversion of the Christian ideal of the King- 
dom of God and the organismic philosophy of absolute 
idealism. Its advocacy of Schrecklichkeit, its use of primi- 
tive hate and horror, is oriental, it is true, but it is also 
Marxist, as is its program of “boring from within” to 
undermine the morale of the enemy. And its identification 
of the principle of amoralism with political-social relations 
is merely the satanic and highly efficient application of a 
doctrine of cynicism that springs quite logically from the 
scientistic account of man and the world that was popular- 
ized in the latter 19th century. 

What is important to bear in mind, however, is simply 
the fact that in destroying axis totalitarianism we are not 
destroying the philosophies that underlie it. These remain 
both in our heretical tradition and in much of our modern 
industrial dynamism that is now almost entitled to be con- 
sidered orthodox gospel of Western civilization. These re- 
main as a problem for those who would destroy the forces 
that tend to undermine our tradition. 

Paganism and Western Civilization. It is quite true 
that a victory for the Axis would have spelled the collapse 
of the whole system of spiritual values that comprise the 
ideals of the West. It would have meant, in brief, the 
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triumph of paganism over civilization. But what is pagan- 
ism, and what is that ideal of civilization we call “Western”? 
In a vague way we know paganism or barbarism when we 
see it. We recognize it in the esoteric nonsense offered the 
world by the Axis in its talk about the divinity of kings 
and dictators, of master races, of people sprung from the 
Moon Goddess, of the absolute rights of bigness and power 
over everything else, and of self-appointed tyrants who 
speak as little gods and stoop to liberate mankind from the 
“unbearable burden of free will.’”” We recognize it in ex- 
pressions of cruelty and ruthlessness, in its proposal to 
“think with blood” instead of brains, in its suppression of 
the rights of minorities, in its vanity, in its tribalism, and in 
its primitivism. And oppositely we identify civilization 
with those ideals that are the authentic goals of Western 
Christianity and Democracy. But what are those princi- 
ples and ideals that are the antithesis of paganism? 

I suggest that this question can be answered very sim- 
ply and clearly by considering Western civilization as a 
fabric whose warp comprises the polar principles of uni- 
versality and individuality, and whose woof is the three 
values of Light, Law and Love. 

The principle of individuality is simply the formulated 
recognition of the uniqueness of every self and its perspec- 
tive of the world and the worth of every person. This does 
not mean that the romanticist is right in claiming for the 
self a value status simply because he is a center of appe- 
tite. There is nothing sacred about mere desire. The deifi- 
cation of the appetitive ego is one of the errors of a humani- 
tarianism unsupported by an adequate metaphysics of 
value. The person is an individual recognizing and em- 
bodying the principle of universality. He recognizes the 
claims of other persons, values persons as of supreme 
worth, and identifies his good with the community of per- 
sons. Personality, in brief, involves not only the unique- 
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ness of the valuing self, but an identification with others. 
This, I take it, is the ethics of Christianity. It is the ethics 
of personalism as distinct from individualism. And, I am 
quite confident, it is also the ethics of moral democrac y. 

The values of light, law and love, that are broadly 
identifiable respectively with the contributions of Greece, 
Rome and Christianity, are polar in character. Their being 
is inconceivable apart from persons, and they involve a 
unique embodiment in the life perspective of each person. 
Yet the person, as such, faces outward to recognize their 
validity for all other persons and their embodiment in a 
community of value. Fundamental value is objective, that 
is, Shared or shareable value. As light, value is embodied 
in the ideal of truth. As law, value is embodied in the 
principle of justice, jus naturale, and the like. As love or 
good will, it is embodied in mutual respect, sympathy, co- 
operation and sacrifice based upon the golden rule, with its 
abhorrence of cruelty and moral waste. 

It is obvious that the philosophy of the Axis totalitar- 
ians is foreign to this formula of civilization and must be 
pronounced barbaric. Its impersonalistic tribalism recog- 
nizes neither the principles of universality nor individu- 
ality, for it admits neither the claims of the world com- 
munity nor the value of persons. Nor does it recognize the 
values of Light, Law and Love. Its doctrine of truth is 
relativistic and political. It admits “Jewish-liberal’” science 
and totalitarian or “German” science, but no international 
science crossing racial and national boundaries. It recog- 
nizes no objective moral or international law. In its vocabu- 
lary Law is merely prerogative, that is, the arbitrary will 
of the State formulated in decisions of immediate desire 
or convenience; and Right is whatever the tribe wants and 
can get. Nor does it embody the spirit of Love, here re- 
placed by humorless ferocity, sternness and Schrecklichkeit. 
Such a way of life, in the words of Professor R. B. Perry, 
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is merely “the stirring of the dregs.” Its promised land is 
the arid wastes of Dead Sea deserts. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that the practices of the 
liberal Democracies fail to measure up to the ideals of 
Western civilization. It takes no microscope to discover 
barbarism in our own midst. What stands to our credit is 
the fact that Western ideals are genuinely ours, and remain 
with us both as an authentic guiding star to direct our 
hope and a measuring rod to force upon us a confession 
of our failures. 

Axis Criticisms of Liberal Democracy. In spite of the 
fundamental rottenness of the Axis philosophy, we cannot 
justly deny the validity of certain of its criticisms against 
the democracies. Essentially, I would suggest, Axis spokes- 
men have made three valid charges against us. The first 
of these is that the philosophy of life in the liberalistic 
Democracies has broken down, and that we are incapable 
of generating profound and noble enthusiasms among our 
youth. This, it would appear, is to a considerable extent 
true; and the truth of it cannot be avoided by the obscurant 
trick of hiding behind words, projects or blind action. What 
we need, however, is not the program of totalitarianism, 
with its own massive obscurantism, its cult of myth and 
the lie, and its gospel of decerebrated dynamism. What we 
need is a better philosophy, an enlightened and moralized 
democracy, and a new religious vision. 

A second criticism of the Axis against liberalistic De- 
mocracy, partly justified, is the charge that it involves a 
false doctrine of man and an unworthy philosophy of so- 
ciety and the State. Its doctrine of man, the Axis points 
out, identifies him with a selfish pleasure-seeker devoid of 
high loyalties, while its account of society and the State 
impute to them subordinate value and relegate them essen- 
tially to the status of economic instruments. Now for 
various historical reasons, it is true that we have tended 
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to emphasize the individual at the expense of the commun- 
ity, rights rather than duties, pleasure rather than loyalty, 
desires rather than responsibilities, wish-fulfillment rather 
than self-discipline. Our philosophy of the State is tradi- 
tionally anarchistic, negative, and economic. We have as- 
sumed that the State is essentially an instrument for keep- 
ing the peace and for guaranteeing private contracts. So- 
ciety has then been regarded as the prudential area of inter- 
action between atomic and self-centered individuals, each 
concerned with others only as they serve his wishes. Now 
in the 17th and 18th centuries this manner of thought pos- 
sessed a saving dignity and significance by formulating 
the struggle of men against political and ecclesiastical op- 
pression and of expressing the temporary needs of an era 
facing open geographic, commercial and industrial fron- 
tiers. Serving as its background was a saving theology and 
a Stoic doctrine of natural rights that posited man as a 
member of a moral and spiritual kingdom. With changing 
circumstances, however, the historic justification of egoistic 
individualism has disappeared. Under the impact of 19th 
century scientism, the theological and moral background 
of human relations that salvaged dignity for man’s life 
by providing him with a spiritual object of loyalty, has 
tended to fade out; and the resulting unholy alliance of 
economic and philosophic materialism has produced a type 
of egoistic cynicism denuded of all spiritual significance, 
only momentarily ennobled by the common cause of war, 
in which man is conceived merely as a consumer of goods. 
Laissez faire anarchism, both as a moral and social phi- 
losophy, is a dated doctrine. Divorced from historical con- 
ditions now disappearing it is stark paganism. It is incom- 
patible with the industrial revolution, the growth of the 
division of labor and the recognition of the spiritual values 
of Community. It is also un-Christian. The German con- 
tention is well taken that an economic society (Gesellschaft) 
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is morally inferior to an ethical and spiritual community 
(Gemeinschaft). We recognize this ourselves in the con- 
cept of the Commonweal. 

The third totalitarian criticism against the liberalistic 
democracies is one that is laid against us also by the Orient, 
that our culture is materialistic. Now it cannot be denied 
that commercialism does tend to generate low aim, acquisi- 
tiveness, quantitative conceptions of life, an over-emphasis 
on economic values. The spirit of price-economics is not 
likely to inspire spiritual greatness. It is quite true that 
while America has contributed much to the hope for a 
higher standard of material living the world over, and has 
exhibited to the peoples of the earth the ideal of democracy, 
it has failed to produce her share of artistic and spiritual 
leadership. Our bigness does not guarantee spiritual great- 
ness any more than did that of Carthage. Our provision 
for initiative, rivalry and heresy is justified; but this can- 
not be identified with commercial dynamism, amoralism, 
cynicism, industrial tribalism, and an eye fixed on the 
ledger rather than on community service. We may not be 
in business “for our health,” but until the spirit of sound 
social service, professionalism and dignity enters into our 
commercial tradition, we are a house morally divided 
against ourselves. 

Possibly the totalitarians can teach us also something 
of a more positive sort, and something other than deviltry. 
If so I think it’s our due to give the devil his due. Now 
when we rub out all the sordidness, cruelty and stupidity 
of Axis ideals we will find, I believe, a residue of worth. 
Possibly we can learn from them the secret of how to make 
youthful fanatics — for democracy. Possibly we can learn 
from them how to inspire in youth an enthusiasm for the 
true claims of the community over the appeals of personal 
ambition. Possibly we can learn from them to eschew the 
temptation to birgerlich complacency and low aim, and to 
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seek in our own way to share the sublimity that sings in 
our own epic of history and in the religion upon which the 
West is founded. Possibly they can teach us how to become 
emancipated from emancipationism. Possibly we can 
learn from them the secret of how to engender self-disci- 
pline in place of undisciplined pursuit of appetite, of sub- 
mission to law in place of uncritical self-expression, and of 
a heroic life identified with noble ends rather than of de- 
votion to mere goods-consuming. If the Axis can capture 
these virtues, energies and ideals for violent uses of evil, 
perhaps we can learn from them how to recapture them also 
for the peaceful and constructive uses of good. 

Personalism, Democracy and Civilization. There is a 
growing tendency in current thought to identify Western 
moral philosophy with the name personalism. Historically 
and doctrinally this usage is sound. As defined in the writ- 
ings of Boethius and Kant, to whom are due the popularity 
of this word among philosophers, it retains the ancient 
status that Roman legal thought gave it by denoting a self 
endowed with rational and moral as well as civil dignity. 
The person, as valuer, in brief, is a value. Modern person- 
alism, however, goes beyond this premise to the moral and 
metaphysical standpoint of Christianity by positing per- 
sons as the ground of all values as well as the supreme 
value. In the trenchant words of Professor Joseph A. 
Leighton, “a metaphysics of values is either a metaphysics 
of personality or else it is pure moonshine.” Democracy, I 
believe, is merely another name for the ethics of person- 
alism, and, indeed, of Western civilization. 

It has been charged with some justification that popular 
statements of personalistic ethics reflect our traditional 
emancipationism by a tendency to exaggerate the role of 
autonomy and self-satisfaction in the self at the expense 
of its metaphysical and ethical relation to the community 
of selves. In other words, over-emphasis is laid on the 
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principle of individuality at the expense of universality. 
This exaggeration is justified now only as a protest against 
the impersonalistic character of modern industrial life and 
of prevalent “scientific” thinking in the social sciences. But 
it plays into the hands of a serious error, of which modern 
life is guilty, and of which the totalitarians have reminded 
us, of identifying the polar opposites of individualism, the 
culte de moi, and personalism, the cult of life. And this is 
to confuse the self as a center of appetite and the consump- 
tion of goods, following naturalistic romanticism and 
hedonism, with the self as a center of moral dignity and 
objective worth. 

While the dignity and value of the person are insepar- 
able from loyal sharing in a community, it is nevertheless 
not true that man’s worth can be identified with mere 
membership in a tribe. Such a supposition is the error 
of sociological and positivist schools that attempt to escape 
from the problem of objective value by deifying society. 
The answer to such a proposition is simply that you cannot 
reasonably glorify meanness or nonvalue by the simple 
device of considering it in wholesale lots. 

In conclusion it may not be stepping into the sphere 
of truisms, in light of the present ambiguous status of 
Democracy, as well as of education, in a fast-changing 
world, to remind ourselves of the fact that this Democracy 
assumes the forces of enlightened instruction and moral 
integrity have prepared the self to fulfill its réle as a 
person in a community of persons. Unless that réle is filled 
by selves whose opinion is reasonable and responsible, whose 
attitude towards others is one of respect and mutual help- 
fulness, and who are dedicated to the pursuit of values 
within the frame of the common good, a democratic society 
will fall prey to the forces of insolence, low aim, narrow 
selfishness, irresponsibility and, ultimately, of disinte- 
gration. 


PERSONALISM IN SCIENCE AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By WENDELL THOMAS 
RELIGIOUS view, to be respectable, must adjust 


itself to contemporary natural and social science. 
This fact is now happily commonplace among a host of re- 
ligious leaders. It is not so widely recognized, however, 
that religion can supply the very foundation for twentieth 
century physical science and for an organic democracy. 
Physical science no longer rests on a pompous mechanistic 
system; democracy is no longer a scheme of individual 
rights for propertied members of the white race. Demo- 
cratic theory and physics are now restless, groping, open- 
minded, in search of a broad, solid foundation on which to 
stand and build. It is here suggested that only some type 
of personalism can offer the needed foundation. 

The term person is regarded by many as unfit to de- 
scribe God because of its usual reference to this or that 
human organism. Bradley and Bosanquet have accordingly 
spoken of God as “super-personal.” But Ramanuja in the 
East and Lotze in the West have taken the less dualistic 
view that God is “perfectly personal” while man is condi- 
tionally or imperfectly personal. Borden P. Bowne, prophet 
of personalism in America, has taken a similar stand. In 
his Theism he declares that the knowledge and self-posses- 
sion necessary to perfect personality can be found only in 
the absolute being on whom all things depend. 

Personality, according to this significant view, is indi- 
vidual, or indivisible, substance both real and good. Any 
human organism is personal only in the degree it expresses 
— through interaction with other human organisms and 
the natural world — the nature of the absolute, or uncon- 
ditioned, personality known as God. If we affirm that God, 
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or unconditioned indivisible substance, is the cosmic indi- 
visible substance, we have a sound basis for physical science. 
For physics today is not the science of “matter and motion” 
—of self-contained chunks of inertia moving in empty Eu- 
clidian space — but the science of unbounded substantial 
space transforming itself through the time-process into a 
physical field of space-time events. Unlike the old change- 
less “atom,” a space-time event is a squirming mode of 
unbounded temporal space. Energetic space is thus through 
time distinguished, but not divided, into space-time events; 
it is indivisible; it is none other than the absolute indivisible 
substance, or God, as he appears to the mathematical phys- 
icist. 

The space of contemporary physics is by no means the 
void, or “empty space,” of Democritus; nor is it the quanti- 
tative, or metrical, scheme of Euclid or any modern geom- 
eter. It is absolute qualitative substance underlying all 
quantity and limited quality. Its quality, we may say, is 
active peace, in which peace connotes the unbounded, stable 
nature of space, and activity refers to space’s internal time- 
process. Energetic space, then, is spontaneous, and its spon- 
taneity is evolutionary time. The trend of the time process, 
as revealed in the physical laws of “increasing entropy” 
and “least action,” is from insurgent variety and disequi- 
librium toward inclusive harmony and equilibrium. If ener- 
getic space is a name for God, then evolutionary time is a 
name for God’s spirit, or the purposeful activity through 
which worlds are born and developed and widespread ad- 
justments achieved. 

In the findings of physical science we may thus glimpse 
the ground and trend of man’s religious or moral life. The 
end of life is God: not a deity up in the sky, but the divine 
person, or self, in whom we live, move, and have our being. 
This personal active peace we enjoy to the extent that we 
harmonize conflicts, bring order out of chaos, build greater 
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and more satisfactory worlds. In brief, we enjoy the divine 
self insofar as we participate in its creative time-spirit. 

Apart from this concept of divine personality—in other 
words, apart from an integral personalism—the commonly 
accepted moral criterion of total “self-realization” is con- 
fusing and fruitless. For personality, or the self, is then 
nothing more than the human organism or, perhaps, a cor- 
responding ghostly form inside it—Jin either case, the 
familiar “individual” opposed to the state. This human 
“individual,” on the one hand, is admonished to be law- 
abiding and to serve the state; but, on the other hand, is 
exalted as life’s final good. What, then, does total “self- 
realization” mean? Should the “individual” serve the state, 
or should the state serve the “individual”? Which is pri- 
mary, the imperfect human personality or politico-economic 
society ? 

When Aristotle was confronted with this ethical ques- 
tion, he replied that man was a political animal who could 
realize his true self only in the state; but that the state, in 
turn, should aim to produce good citizens. Some would say 
that we have here a reconciliation of the view that the “‘indi- 
vidual’ is the end of life with the view that society is the 
end. But the circular argument gives us, after all, no final 
end. If the individual’s happiness lies wholly within the 
state, it would seem that the state is the end; but if “self- 
realization” takes one beyond the state, then the state is 
perhaps not the end. Many democrats flatly affirm the “‘indi- 
vidual’ to be the end without squaring this view with the 
admission that a lawless and violent “individual” may prop- 
erly be controlled by the state. 

Apparently there is no clear solution to this important 
problem of civilization and culture as long as we presup- 
pose that personality, or the individual, is merely human. 
We thus neglect the very foundation of moral life, the 
_ divine personality by which the world and human organ- 
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isms, and the state as well, are continually being created. 
If, however, we establish ethics on the divine personality, 
our theoretical difficulties vanish. It is then not the merely 
human but the divine individual, or self, who is life’s final 
good; and total self-realization means the expression not of 
imperfect human beings but of the divine self in and 
through imperfect human beings and their imperfect po- 
litico-economic society. Thus the state is decidedly not the 
end, but a means; nor is human organism the end. Each 
human being should be controlled through the state by and 
for the divine self expressed in all human beings. 

This unconditioned or perfect self is man’s common good 
whose “realization,” or expression, constitutes the moral 
life. While the relation between the human organism and 
state organization is a problem, it is neither obscure nor 
insoluble. The relation is simply that of one structure to 
another — of a more close-knit dynamical pattern to one 
that is less close-knit but more inclusive. If the human 
body be compared to an atom, the body politic may be lik- 
ened, perhaps, to a living organism. The family, then, will 
be a molecule and the local community a cell. As any organ- 
ism may become diseased and disrupted, with resulting 
injury to its component organized items, so a given state 
may prove defective and harmful. Perhaps the greatest 
task of the century is to create a politico-economic structure 
that will express the common self in a healthy and liber- 
ating manner. 

There is growing dissatisfaction with irreligious indi- 
vidualism regardless of the attitude taken toward social- 
ism. Van Wyck Brooks declared at the first Conference on 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion in their Relations to the 
Democratic Way of Life: “We know that democracy exalts 
the individual, but that individualism as an end-in-itself 
means anarchy.” And Louis Finkelstein on the same occa- 
sion referred to the “dignity, worth, and moral responsi- 
bility of the individual” only “as a child and creature of 
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God.” It is thus the divine individual that gives man his 
individual worth. With a similar emphasis N. 0. Lossky 
has written (p. 186) in The World As an Organic Whole: 


It may be thought that extreme individualism 

. secures the triumph of the individual: it 
ascribes to him the highest position in the world, 
pictures him enjoying the greatest imaginable 
freedom and independence and at the same time 
realizing the greatest possible fullness of his 
being. In the last resort, however, this theory 
leads to results which are the very opposite of 
those the individual hopes for. If the world be 
split up into entities each of which attaches abso- 
lute value solely to its own existence and its own 
activities, their higher interests will be infinitely 
narrower. ... Individuals become more and more 
similar to each other. 


A theistic view, in contrast to secular individualism, 
should conceive man not as a separate and independent 
thing either “material” or “immaterial” but as the divine 
individual expressed in the form of humanity. The human 
form, moreover, should be considered not individual but 
social. As Aristotle says, man is a political animal. As an 
animal, man is an organism; as a mammal, he is social; 
as a rational mammal, he is a community member using 
language with common meanings. Thus man is funda- 
mentally the divine individual expressed in communal, or 
political, life. 

As the human organism is mediate and pivotal in the 
community, so the community is mediate and pivotal in the 
society of earth which includes the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal realms, and in the ideal society known as 
the kingdom of God. Neither singly nor collectively, neither 
actually nor ideally is man as such the end of life. Even 
the kingdom of God is not the end but an inclusive means 
to the end of active peace, or basic love, which is God him- 
self. Nevertheless, the human form is important; it is God’s 
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most significant means for actualizing the kingdom of peace 
on earth among growing plants, the lower animals, and 
men. 

Early in the course of evolution on earth the nervous 
system became differentiated from the less specialized 
organic mass to serve not itself but the organism as a 
whole. Likewise the human nervous system now exists to 
serve the body, the body to serve the community, the com- 
munity to serve the wider kingdom of earth; and the king- 
dom to serve God who is the Self of every man. Human 
government, or the communal nervous system, also exists 
to serve the community, the kingdom, and God. And each 
human being, insofar as he functions in government, 
is an item on which the communal nervous system depends. 
Thus the human organism is of strategic instrumental, 
but not of final, importance, in human government. The 
final individual is the divine self by whom and for whom 
men are caused to live and exercise government over the 
sub-human world. 

From the time of Aristotle, the problem of liberalism 
has been to decide whether the “individual” is or is not 
independent of government...To consider every man inde- 
pendent invites anarchy; but to treat every man as de- 
pendent on government tends to take away freedom. Ages 
of noble thought have clustered around the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom; yet we cannot tolerate the profit-seeker’s 
freedom to exploit the consumer and labor, or the dictator’s 
freedom to plunge a world into war. We should learn that 
the problem has no solution in terms of the doctrine that 
man as such is the individual. Rather, God is the indi- 
vidual of whom man — the political animal — is the most 
creative expression on earth. 

In theism or an integral personalism political theory 
leads neither to anarchy nor to regimentation. Rooted in 
the one divine individual —in the “I,” or the common self 
— we are free to contemplate, as Plato and Aristotle would 
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have it, and free to practice social revolution with Marx 
or Dewey. But as organic human beings — as a multitude 
of responsible ‘“‘me’s’” — we are not free to disregard gov- 
ernment. Whether men are under government, as with dic- 
tatorship, or more or less in government, as with democ- 
racy, they are not above it. The distinction between practi- 
cal duty and moral freedom from the standpoint of a social 
liberalism is indicated (p. 366) by Cohen and Nagel in 
their Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method:’ 


We may agree on the necessity of obeying laws 
in the political sense even if we do not*agree as to 
the wisdom of these laws, for the consequences of 
lawlessness may be worse than the evil of some 
specific law. But this social necessity of making 
and obeying laws does not logically prevent the 
continuances of differences of opinion as to what 
is right and what is wrong... . A community in 
which free inquiry into moral issues is allowed is 
bound to discover more stable bases of moral judg- 
ments and conduct, just as free discussion in the 
field of natural science is bound to eliminate arbi- 
trary opinions. For as long as men live in a com- 
mon world and have common elements of human 
nature, their choices and judgments will agree in 
proportion as they are enlightened and recognize 
this common nature. 


Man’s common nature, according to an integral person- 
alism, is God self-limited by the created sun and earth, by 
eons of biological evolution, and by milleniums of human 
culture. This culture, dependent on language, accumulates 
from generation to generation. Alfred Korzybski declares 
(p. 59) in The Manhood of Humanity’ that human beings 

possess a most remarkable capacity which is en- 
tirely peculiar to them... the capacity to sum- 
marize, digest, and appropriate the labors and 
experiences of the past .. . to employ as instru- 
ments of increasing power the accumulated 
achievements... of the past generations spent 
in trial and error, trial and success... to conduct 
their lives in the ever increasing light of inher- 
ited wisdom. 


2 Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
3. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
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Not only each member of human society but each gener- 
ation depends on both the natural and the artificial environ- 
ment. Korzybski declares (p. 104) in the same work: 


We have not yet grasped the obvious fact — a 
fact of immeasurable import for all of the social | 
sciences — that with little exception the wealth 
and capital possessed by a given generation are 
not produced by its own toil but are the inherited 
fruit of dead men’s toil — a free gift of the past. 
We have yet to learn and apply the lesson that not 
only our material wealth and capital but our 
science and art and learning and wisdom — all 
that goes to constitute our civilization — were 
produced, not by our labor, but by the time-bind- 
ing energies of past generations. 


Thus wealth does not consist mainly of things that pos- 
sess exchange value, and it need not be owned by human 
organisms. If all things belong to God as their creator, 
then man is merely a steward or trustee of wealth to be 
used for the wider kingdom in the service of the divine 
self who is active peace. Democracy means the exercise 
of sovereign power by the people, not necessarily in pos- 
session. It is the Creator who possesses sovereign power 
which people may exercise in control of created property. 

Implementing the creative power of God in every man 
there should be a network of laws applying to the func- 
tional relations among human organisms and organizations 
including national communities. Statutes would thus in 
every way be relative, adaptable, flexible: relative to man’s 
geographical environment and accumulating history, rela- 
tive to the objectives, traditions, and present functions of 
each person or group. Taken together these laws would 
support not isolated “rights” but right or righteousness in 
the sense of intellectual love, reciprocity, fellowship. Even 
legally I should love my neighbor as myself; for through 
this love humanity becomes empowered to create from the 
natural world a kingdom in which God, our fundamental 
self, will find enjoyment. 


RELIGION AND THE SCIENTIFIC MIND 


By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


EW thinkers today can be found to assert that there 
is any necessary conflict between science and re- 
ligion. But while peace has been established between these 
two spheres of thought there still exists a most unfortunate 
estrangement. For many the peace is based on the convic- 
tion that each occupies a realm of its own concerning which 
the other can say nothing, that each employs a logic of its 
own based on presuppositions not acceptable to the other. 
Many theologians are content with this position, since it 
offers them a defence against science. And many scientists 
who have religious interests are content with it, too, since 
it enables them to do their religious and scientific thinking, 
without contradiction, in logic-tight compartments of their 
minds. But this drawing of a line of demarcation between 
science and religion is disastrous to both. It estranges 
science from concern with the ultimate foundation of the 
values that give meaning to its own activities. And it 
estranges religion from the active, empirical thought of the 
day. The result is that religious minds tend to become 
unscientific and scientific minds tend to lose respect for 
religion. 

An excellent example of the effect of this method of 
compromise between scientific and religious thought is to 
be found in an article by Julian Huxley in Fortune maga- 
zine, December, 1942. It reveals the dissatisfaction of the 
scientific mind with any system of belief not based on 
scientific evidence, the conviction that religion rests on just 
such a system, and the impatience with attitudes toward 
practical problems that are not justified by principles that 
_ ean be scientifically verified. It will be worth while to 
examine this article for two reasons. First, to see why 
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an honest and earnest scientific mind finds religion unac- 
ceptable; and secondly, to see how inadequate is the phi- 
losophy of life of a brilliant scientist who rejects religion. 
At the same time we can show that what is found unac- 
ceptable is a mistaken interpretation of religion, and that 
when religion is better understood it can be assimilated 
by the concepts of science and supported by an application 
of science’s own empirical methods. 

The Western world, says Professor Huxley, is divided 
between two conflicting modes of thought. One thinks in 
terms of absolutes, grounded in alleged intuitions, and 
deduces the consequences of these general principles as 
applied to actual life. The other thinks in terms of facts 
and of uniformities discovered within the facts, tentatively 
generalized, applied and tested by experierice. Religion, he 
maintains, rests on the former type of thought; science, 
and scientific naturalism, on the latter. 

Now the existence of these two types of thought must 
be freely admitted; and it must be further admitted that 
much religious thought is cast in terms of absolutes and 
intuitions. But it is certainly not correct to say that this 
type of thought is either necessary or peculiar to religion. 
Religion existed and moulded human society, conserved its 
institutions and inspired its prophetic reformers, for many 
thousands of years before it began to formulate its con- 
cepts in terms of absolutes. “That the world is full of gods” 
was an hypothesis that seemed to be supported by man’s 
experience of natural phenomena. That the moral law 
has a superhuman origin was likewise an hypothesis. Its 
alternatives were that some individual or society could 
determine what is right. And as men found that indi- 
viduals and societies could make laws that are wrong they 
felt that they could only say that they were wrong in the 
judgment of a higher law, a higher will. These are empiri- 
cal considerations. And it was such considerations as these 
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that shaped the development of religious thought among the 
Egyptians and Hebrews until that thought culminated in 
monotheism and in the ethical teaching of Christ. The 
same is true of the development of religion in China, and, 
for the most part, in India. 

It was not religion, but science, that started men think- 
ing in terms of absolutes and rigid deductions. What did 
it was the early and impressive development of the master 
science of mathematics. From the time of Pythagoras it 
became the ambition of thinkers in the realms of religion, 
ethics and politics, to establish their thought in a system 
as rigidly deductive and certain as that of mathematics. 
Plato and Aristotle built up impressive systems of this sort, 
and when Christians sought to persuade the philosophical 
Greeks of the truth of Christianity they set to work to put 
Christian thinking into the same terms and the same de- 
ductive order. This lasted well into the modern period. 
And the most thorough-going representative of this whole 
school of thought is not a theist, but the pantheistic or athe- 
istic thinker, Spinoza, so much admired today by Einstein 
and many other scientists. Absolutism, therefore, is neither 
necessary to religion nor a product of religion. It is simply 
the after-effect upon the educated mind of the early tri- 
umphs of mathematics. 

Religious thought is a set of convictions that grow out 
of man’s moral experience. It has usually included a belief 
in revelation because its leaders and great innovators have 
always been convinced that their insights into the duty of 
man were not merely inductions from their own experience 
but revelations of a moral power greater than man. Man’s 
moral experience has had this effect because its essential 
feature is not merely an awareness of distinctions of great- 
er and lesser values but a feeling of obligation to pursue the 
greater — and to do so even when that value appears as a 
value for some other person but not for the one performing 
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the act. In brief, man’s moral experience impresses him 
with the conviction that, among a variety of possible goals, 
there are some that he ought to pursue whether he wants to 
or not. This common human experience calls for expla- 
nation. Theism is the hypothesis that this is due, in Mathew 
Arnold’s phrase, to “a power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” Professor Huxley thinks that a more 
scientific explanation can be found in the psychology of 
Freud. Let us examine this second hypothesis. 

Freud has shown that the self involves a complex organ- 
ization of ideas, desires and impulses that is never com- 
pletely unified. A certain set of purposes tends to dominate 
attention in most of our waking moments and keeps other 
tendencies from breaking into consciousness. Thus tenden- 
cies to thought and action that would conflict with the 
dominant emotional set of the personality are “repressed.” 
But though repressed and unconscious, some of these ten- 
dencies are sufficiently strong to stir our emotions when 
stimulated by experiences that would normally activate 
them consciously. We then have an emotional experience 
which we do not fully understand. 

I do not like thee Dr. Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell. 

This reason is probably that Dr. Fell has the misfortune 
to remind us vaguely of someone, or some incident, that we 
have had good reason to dislike but have been glad to forget. 

The repressed tendencies are mostly of the sort that the 
conscious personality regards with shame, guilt, and dis- 
like. And these attitudes are mainly reflections of those 
of our childhood authorities. Thus the traditional moral 
principles acquire an emotional support in the form of 
feelings of abhorrence for certain things designated as 
wrong and, to a lesser extent, of enthusiasm for certain 
other lines of conduct. But since the origin of these feelings 
is hidden by our repressions we cannot understand them 
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and readily project them in the form of some supernatural 
power making these demands upon us. 

Now there is no reason to deny that a good deal of our 
moral experience is of this non-rational sort and that it 
takes the form of an unreasoned conviction that certain 
forms of conduct are intrinsically and absolutely wrong, 
and others intrinsically and absolutely right. But intelli- 
gent human beings, in their more thoughtful moments, 
critically examine and reject these absolutes, as does Pro- 
fessor Huxley. And it is precisely this rational working 
of the critical moral consciousness, rejecting absolutes, re- 
vising traditional principles, and declaring dogmatism to 
be wrong, that is not explicable in terms of the Freudian 
psychology. If it were, then our ethics would indeed be in 
a sad case. Professor Huxley’s intelligent and generous 
ideals would only be one set of non-rational dogmatisms 
set over against another. He might persuade us that in 
general it is in our interest to behave in the socially valuable 
ways that modern democratic society approves. But he 
could not persuade us that we ought to do so even in cases 
where we are convinced that it is not in our interest, for 
the sense of obligation would have been explained away 
as the non-rational after-effect of certain unpleasant ex- 
periences of the past. 

Fortunately, however, it is only one type of feeling of 
obligation that has thus been explained away — the feeling 
that attaches itself to specific absolutes, such as the prohi- 
bitions against manslaughter and lying. Back of these there 
is a general sense of obligation. This is relative in the sense 
that it only takes specific form in relation to particular 
situations; but it is absolute in the sense that, in so far as 
the particular situation and its values are understood, the 
obligation presents itself as morally inescapable — as hav- 
ing a certain independence of the desires and opinions of 
anybody. Thus, in a certain situation, we say that a man 
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ought to pay a certain debt he has contracted and that, in 
the circumstances, this obligation is quite independent of 
whether he desires to pay it, or whether it is in his interest 
to pay it, and that it would be unaffected even if the society 
in which he lived decided that on certain grounds he need 
not pay it, e.g., that the creditor is a Jew whom a good 
Nordic does well to cheat. 

Now it is undeniable that human beings make these 
specific and definite judgments of obligation and feel as 
confident of some of them as of any facts of our experience. 
On the basis of such judgments society will hang a criminal 
or send an army into battle. But it is also certain that 
human beings are often mistaken in such judgments, for 
they often contradict each other. Such contradictions are 
precisely what we should expect if some of our moral judg- 
ments are determined by private interest, tradition and the 
unconscious factors described by Freud. And some of them 
certainly are thus determined. But if all of them are thus 
determined then we make nonsense of the distinction of 
right and wrong. A reasoned, critical judgment, such as 
Professor Huxley’s condemnation of Absolutist ethics, must 
claim to be something more than just another expression 
of the same sort of psychological factors as produced the 
judgment it condemns. 

It is often thought that these rational moral judgments 
claim a clearer and fuller insight into the consequences of 
the actions referred to. Thus the absolute principle “It is 
wrong to lie’ is shown to have certain bad consequences 
and to require modification in special circumstances, e.g., 
where telling the truth would involve cruelty. But the fact 
is overlooked that this involves the moral judgment that 
certain types of consequence ought to be sought rather than 
others. This is probably what Professor Huxley means by 
saying that we can “reconcile absolutism and relativism 
by uniting them in the concept of right direction.” Yet 
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this, in itself, involves the admission that there is a certain 
direction in which we ought to go rather than others. Now 
if this concept of a right direction is entirely determined 
by the same sort of psychological factors as determine the 
concepts it condemns then it has no more claim to be right 
than do they. Ethics becomes nonsense. So we must face 
three questions. What determines which direction is right? 
How do we find it? What direction is it? 

Professor Huxley answers the third question by saying 
that “the development of individuals is the ultimate yard- 
stick by which to measure human progress” and that “the 
task before us .. . is to provide the most efficient and the 
most desirable moral framework for living.” And his con- 
cern for “social problems such as malnutrition and unem- 
ployment” shows that he does not mean that each man 
should merely seek these things for himself, but that each 
should seek them for the community in general. This is in 
accord with such widely recognized general principles as 
those of love to one’s neighbors, the golden rule, the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number, and many others that 
have commended themselves to the moral consciousness of 
mankind. In fact the history of religion and ethics shows 
a growing consensus of two broad ethical judgments. First, 
that every person should concern himself equitably with 
the welfare of others. Second, that this “welfare” involves 
attention to the higher and higher development of person- 
ality, beginning with the essential material values and ris- 
ing to give attention to spiritual values as opportunity 
offers. In brief, that the good is the development of person- 
ality and that we should seek it impartially for all. 

But how do we know that this is the right direction? 
The only answer here is that the more we apply our critical 
intelligence, unemotionally and without prejudice, to the 
analysis of our moral experiences, the more clearly do we 
see that this is the only direction that fully, consistently and 
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permanently satisfies the moral consciousness. An exami- 
nation of the classical literature of the moral life will con- 
firm this, for classical literature has become classical be- 
cause it expresses well the values that are universally felt. 

Now we are in a position to understand the claim of a 
reasoned, critical moral judgment to be right. Critical re- 
flection analyses the moral consciousness and the whole 
range of our experience of values. There it discerns certain 
relations between value-experience and the direction of the 
will. And it comes forth with a more or less accurate and 
clearly enunciated principle concerning the “right direc- 
tion” of the will, the direction that has the most value. The 
complexity of the inner psychical life is such that the true 
connection between will and value is not always clearly 
seen. Man’s ethical progress has been a progressive under- 
standing of the structure of his own moral nature in 
its most essential and fundamental feature. It has been 
achieved empirically by the thoughtful analysis of experi- 
ence, stimulated and checked by significant communication 
and critical discussion. It has thus gradually elarified the 
essential principles of the operation of our moral nature. 
Thus we can answer the three questions stated above. It 
is the essential structure of the nature of man as a moral 
being that determines which direction is right. We find it 
by the intelligent analysis of the relevant phases of our 
experience — values and volition. And the right direction 
is found to be that which impartially seeks the welfare (or 
personal development) of all concerned. 

It is this experience of something within him that de- 
mands of him that he concern himself with the good of 
others besides himself, something that tells him that man 
does not live by bread alone and that no man liveth to 
himself, that makes man religious. It sets itself above the 
desires of his flesh, above his self-interest and personal 
pride, above even the pressures and demands of his society. 
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He can be false to it and serve these lower gods, but the 
more he reflects on having done so the more he is afflicted 
with a sense of something wrong in his innermost soul, a 
sense of sin. He can devote himself, in spite of personal 
sacrifices involved, to this higher demand within him; and 
when he does so he finds himself rewarded, often unex- 
pectedly, with an inner sense of assurance, peace and a 
priceless satisfaction. Thus the constraining and inspiring 
moral power within, that discloses itself to his calm and 
rational reflection, man has come to believe is something 
greater than himself and his society. It is concerned with 
purposes that reach beyond himself and his society. It 
demands of him that he treat himself, not as an ultimate 
end, but as an instrument to larger ends. In the light of 
those larger ends his life takes on new significance and 
value. So the moral power within he calls divine and rein- 
terprets his world as best he can in the light of his moral 
experience, seeing the divine not as a dependent part of 
himself, but himself as a dependent, though imperfect, 
instrument of the divine. 

Is this religious interpretation of our moral experience 
less scientific, less in accord with the facts, including the 
facts of our moral experience, than that offered by Pro- 
fessor Huxley? The Freudian explanation of our moral 
experience we have seen to be only adequate to explain the 
sense of obligation attaching irrationally to specific moral 
absolutes. It entirely fails to explain that general sense 
of obligation to our fellows and to the higher potentialities 
of personality that grows out of calm, rational, and critical 
analysis of moral experience. This, we have shown, must be 
attributed to fundamental and essential features of the 
structure of personality and their relation to the value- 
qualities that our world discloses to us as characterizing 
the various phases of personal development and activity. 
What sort of a world is it that has developed man as a moral 
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being and that from all eternity held in store the potenti- 
alities of value awaiting realization in his experience? 

Professor Huxley says that “With human conscious- 
ness, values and ideals appeared on earth for the first time.” 
There is, of course, no evidence of this except that, of all 
creatures of earth, man seems to be the only one with 
sufficient powers of mental abstraction to have ideals. Re- 
garding values, the statement is not true if pleasure and 
contentment are counted as values; for the animals, surely, 
have these. So far as the higher values are concerned the 
evidence in favor of the assertion that they exist only in 
human consciousness is, again, only the fact that there is 
a lack of positive evidence of their operation elsewhere. 
But a similar lack of positive evidence does not deter Pro- 
fessor Huxley from assuming that “something of the same 
nature as human mind exists in lifeless matter.” This 
hypothesis he adopts, in spite of the lack of positive evi- 
dence, because he considers it the only defensible alterna- 
tive to dualism. In this I think he is correct. But, assuming 
that there is no difference of substance between the mental 
and physical (i.e., rejecting dualism) and that mental 
properties are permanent characters of the same substance 
that manifests physical properties, we are not driven to 
accept, as does Professor Huxley, the view that the mental 
and the physical are merely two different aspects of the 
common substance. They may instead be two different 
operations of the common substance. 

The two aspect theory adopted by Professor Huxley 
can not be made to fit the facts. He states the theory as 
many others have done. “Looked at from the outside the 
world stuff has nothing but material properties; its oper- 
ations appear as mind only to itself, from within.” This 
must mean that a pulse of feeling that feels certain qualities 
(e.g., color or pain) may itself be felt by another pulse of 
feeling as a physical pressure or motion. Thus every physi- 
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cal event has an inner feeling of some quality. Now the 
most important objection to this theory lies in the fact 
that our feeling is at any time much simpler than the 
enormous complexity of physical events that make up the 
molecular operations of the brain; so it cannot be simply 
the inner aspects of all those events. If we suppose a fusion 
or selection of the feeling aspects of these physical events 
then that involves another unique operation that is not 
itself a molecular event but a fusing or selecting of the 
qualities felt by these events. 

Such an operation, not itself a molecular change but 
fusing and selecting qualities somehow associated with 
molecular change, is probably precisely what a mental oper- 
ation, as distinct from a physical, really is. And there is 
no reason why it should not be an activity of the same 
world stuff the activities of which constitute physical ener- 
gy. Thus we arrive at a second interpretation of the mon- 
istic, neutral substance theory favored by Professor Hux- 
ley, but one he has not mentioned. Physical energy and 
mental activity (feeling, perceiving, willing, etc.) may be 
two different but interconnected operations of the world 
stuff, one following the known laws of physics and chemis- 
try and the other selectively responsive to qualities, and 
modifying the course of physical behavior by its purposive 
responses because both forms of activity are activities of 
the one world stuff. This hypothesis preserves the distinc- 
tion of mental and physical activity without involving the 
difficulties attached to the dualistic theory that mind and 
matter are different substances. And it accounts for the 
facts more adequately than does the two aspect theory. 

Now since the necessities of theory have led us (and 
Professor Huxley), in spite of the lack of positive evidence, 
to postulate that feeling is present in the world stuff even 
where there are no living organisms, why should we not 
postulate that there is feeling for values outside of human 
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consciousness? The values of pleasure and pain, satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction, seem to be felt wherever we have 
evidence of any feeling. So why assume that the extra- 
organic feelings of the world stuff are devoid of this most 
characteristic feature of intra-organic feeling? Further, 
feeling cannot be differentiated from striving, nor striving 
from some degree of anticipation. All mental process in- 
volves all three. It is purposive. It is an integrated order 
in which each purposive activity pursues an end set before 
it by a previous purposive activity ; and that pursues an end 
set before it by a still earlier purposive activity. The mem- 
ory of the earlier purposes is very limited in finite minds; 
and the later strivings in a series tends to stray from the 
goals sought by the purposive effort that originated the 
series. But the chain of purposive effort runs back indefi- 
nitely and, like every regressive series, can only find its 
origin in an eternal factor, in this case an eternal purpose. 
Thus every living agent, however long or short its memory, 
must be regarded as the present stage of development of a 
chain of purposive activity of the world stuff, originating 
in its one eternal purpose. 

What is the nature of that eternal purpose? Our memo- 
ries fall far short of discovering it. But has it in no way 
left its stamp upon us to guide us? We must remember 
that experience shows that when our immediate purposive 
activity works in harmony with the more fundamental 
purposive tendencies out of which it arose, the accompany- 
ing value-experience tends in the long run to be wholesome 
and satisfying. When it does not, then we tend in the long 
run to meet eventual boredom and dissatisfaction, if not 
worse. Apply this criterion to our value experience as a 
whole. The classical literature that expresses man’s deepest 
experience of values tells us that life as a whole is good 
when we devote it to the welfare of all, and that the welfare 
of each consists in the development of his personality to the 
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full. This then defines for us the most fundamental form 
of will out of which our personalities have grown, and to 
which they must conform if life is to attain its fullest 
value as a whole. It antedates and reaches beyond all the 
primitive impulses and desires of our early life and animal 
ancestry. It is therefore our key to the nature of the eternal 
will out of which all finite living agents have grown. It is 
the will of the Eternal Father of us all. Thus a scientific 
inquiry into the conditions of our earthly life and moral 
experience leads us to essentially the same conclusion as 
that at which the prophets of religion arrived.. 

The significance of this conclusion is that it really does 
for us what Professor Huxley’s theory, in spite of his 
claims, does not do. It reconciles absolutism and relativism. 
It shows us that there is an absolute obligation laid upon 
us to pursue impartially the highest welfare of all with 
whom our conduct is concerned. And it shows us that the 
conditions of their welfare, and therefore the particular 
ends at which we should aim, are relative to the varying 
situations and needs of life, and can not be stereotyped into 
fixed prohibitions and unalterable commands. Yet it stimu- 
lates the moral will with the noblest faith of high religion 
— the conviction that our Eternal Father is one who seeks 
in and through us the good of all, and that in doing his will 
we can find our truest good. 

Professor Huxley’s theory on the other hand, would, it 
is to be feared, undermine the moral consciousness by false- 
ly explaining away the conviction that there is anything 
final or absolute in our human sense of obligation. He 
“reconciles absolutism and relativism” by explaining why 
certain of our values “appear absolute.” He can see no 
way to cultivate strong moral feelings about social problems 
in the education of children except by a trick that first 
develops certain emotional tendencies through repression 
~ of the child’s aggressive tendencies and then links these by 
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suggestion with the specific wrongs we want the child to 
hate. “Society,” he says, “must make rational use of an 
irrational mechanism to create the system of values it 
wants.” What will happen when the products of such edu- 
cation grow up to read in the educational textbooks how 
they have been cleverly conditioned to pursue the interests 
of society rather than their own we are not told. If this 
were the best that science could offer us as a rational basis 
for the moral life then our hopes of creating a better world 
would be black indeed. Fortunately that is not the case. 

When the scientific implications of all our experience, 
including our moral experience, are thought through to the 
end they lead us back to religion — and to a religion freed 
from the false absolutes of ancient tradition. It is a revolt 
against these false absolutes that motivates the moral and 
religious scepticism of so many honest and earnest thinkers 
of today. The hope for ethics and religion lies in their dis- 
covery that these false absolutes are not involved in a re- 
turn to religion by the route of an empirical investigation 
of the moral and religious life. For minds that are free 
from that fear and from other prejudices will, I believe, 
find that if the problems of ethics and science are empiri- 
cally thought through to the end their ultimate implications 
lead us to the rediscovery of God. 


MR. ADLER AND THE TEACHER 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


By M. WHITCOMB HESS 

N his “light” treatise, How to Read a Book, Mr. Morti- 
mer J. Adler of the University of Chicago faculty, 
divides the teachers of our civilization into two great 
classes: primary and secondary teachers. The primary 
teachers he defines as those “who perform the function of 
original communication,” and the secondary teachers as 
the great rank and file of our instructor army, passing on 
what the primary teachers first taught. “The secondary 
teacher,” Mr. Adler states, “is simply a better student, and 
he should regard himself as learning from the masters 
along with his younger charges.”’ Adler, who classes him- 
self with the secondary teachers in writing his much-adver- 
tised and much-touted book, lists a number of those he calls 
primary teachers in an ideal ‘‘university,” the only entrance 
requirement being “the ability and willingness to read.” 
The faculty ranges from Herodotus to Stuart Chase(!) 
Mr. Adler includes discoverers of special instances of scien- 
tific truth like Einstein as well as men of comprehensive 
philosophic insight like Aristotle. He places side by side 
such diverse thinkers as Plato and Freud, St Thomas and 
Karl Marx. Disagreement is, to be sure, considered the 
prerogative of metaphysicians. But what about the atmos- 
phere of the science of the human body in, say, Galen‘s day 
(for Galen is of this faculty) as juxtaposed to that of Hal- 
dane in the proposed department of General Physiology? 
Imagine Galen and Harvey lifted from their respective 
milieus as actual instructors of today’s students of physi- 


ology! 


1 Simon and Schuster, New York, 1940, Chapter Four, “Teachers, Dead or Alive.” 
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Scientific advance apart, the fact that Harvey, for ex- 
ample, discovered the circulation of the blood, Priestly oxy- 
gen, Newton the laws of gravitation, does not make the 
discoverer ipso facto a primary teacher or indeed any other 
kind. Not in their own periods nor in ours are the investi- 
gators given precedence over those who impart their dis- 
coveries as teachers. When a college president speaks of 
preferring a teaching faculty to a research faculty every- 
one knows exactly what he means by this distinction. The 
point I wish to make, however, is not that an original in- 
vestigator may not also be a good teacher. Sometimes, 
though not always or often, that grace is added. My point 
is that Adler’s so-called primary teachers, the research men 
who have left us their notable findings, are no more than 
any learners the authoritative witnesses of the truths they 
utter. If they were, our communication would not be mere- 
ly much more difficult than it is; it would be literally im- 
possible. We communicate by common words, symbols of a 
common truth. 


The primary teachers Adler extols are with a few ex- 
ceptions long dead. “After death comes glory!” Certainly 
there is justice (sadly belated in some instances) in extol- 
ling the particular thinkers he mentions. The mistake of 
the author of How to Read a Book is not in his honoring the 
writers of our great books. His mistake, as it appears in 
his giving the primary-teacher rating to authors of those 
books, 1s in honoring them at the expense of the universality 
of truth as this is conceived in a democracy. The Chicago 
professor’s facile distinction between the investigators on 
the one hand as primary, and the usual teachers on the 
other hand as secondary, signifies something of a confusion 
regarding the relation between our stores of accumulated 
knowledge and the living unity of truth in the mind. None 
of the data of science, philosophy, even art (perhaps, above 
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all, art), is to be held strictly any one person’s “original 
communication.” In fact in the discoveries of all our knowl- 
edge the worth appears both through communion with other 
minds and by the use of the discovery in a community of 
minds. What great scientist, artist, or inventor, but has 
stood on the shoulders of past and contemporary heroes, 
sung and unsung? Myriads of unknown thinkers assist 
in bringing every known piece of evidence to birth. Mr. 
Adler admits that complete originality is impossible, saying 
well that “the best sort of originality is obviously that 
which adds something to the fund of knowledge made avail- 
able by the tradition of learning. Ignorance or neglect of 
the tradition is likely to result in a false or shallow origi- 
nality.” Knowing a tradition, however, and knowing how 
to use it, are two different matters. 

The careful reader of Mr. Adler’s guide to reading is 
forced to the conclusion that there were several of his “best 
books” which he either did not read with the critical under- 
standing he enjoins on others, or, reading, did not accept. 
Certainly Plato, St Thomas, Descartes and other members 
extraordinary of his imaginary faculty advocated more re- 
spect for the common intellect than is here evidenced. Each 
of the foregoing philosophers pleaded eloquently for the free- 
ing of men’s minds from the slavish shackles of human 
opinion by the authority of truth alone. Francis Bacon, 
another of the “primary” teachers, is remembered chiefly 
for his protest (in which he employed a quiverful of Eliza- 
bethan irony) against the killing vise of formalistic tra- 
dition. But Bacon unfortunately had nothing better to offer 
than the bewilderment of disordered empirical facts. He 
did not know how to separate the grains of truth in the bins 
of knowledge from the chaff of opinion. Truth is no less 
true because of previous witness! The point here, in fact, 
is that education rests on the sharable character of 


knowledge. 
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It is quite certain that Mr. Adler in his advocacy of the 
“heavy reading” outlined in the guide believes the great 
truths of the philosophers are indeed sharable. My objec- 
tion to his division of teachers into primary and secondary 
ones is simply that this distinction represents an erroneous 
estimate of the nature of philosophical and other knowledge. 
It seems, in short, to assume that objective cumulative 
knowledge is interpretively self-existent. (This assump- 
tion, tacit though it is, is tantamount to giving the credit 
not only of the investigation but of the very finding to the 
finder — as though Harvey should be praised for the circu- 
lation of the blood instead of the Creator!’ Anyone, never- 
theless, who can “go with the argument” is just witnessing 
the same situation; and this is as true of philosophic and 
artistic as of scientific truth. This does not minimize the 
value of stores of knowledge, which are to be accounted 
among our supreme benefits. It means, however, that our 
rich scientific, philosophic and artistic heritage is far from 
being enough, as the present cataclysm of our war-torn 
world attests. The priceless knowledge that is lacking is 
not recordable in the best books or any books since it is the 
knowledge of how to make good judgments in daily living. 
All that can be recorded is the fact that this is unrecordable. 

The humble task of the teacher in a democracy, accord- 
ing to one of our greatest pedagogues, Margaret Fuller, is 
to show the students ‘where the magazines of knowledge 
lie and leave the rest to themselves and the spirit that must 
teach and help them to self-impulse.” Bronson Aleott who 
once employed Miss Fuller as a teacher of languages in his 
famous school was in deep agreement with her view that 
a superficial diffusion of knowledge may be worse than 
none. Both distrusted an education that did not add a 
“deepening of the sources” to the spread of information. 
What Mr. Adler in our era is trying to do, obviously enough, 
is to restore some of the respect for discipline and docility 
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(in the sense of teachableness) that our overstress on self- 
impulse in recent decades has weakened. Indubitably some 
of the progressives have gone too far. The story is told 
of a little girl’s plaintive question on arriving at a modern 
schoolroom: “Do I have to do what I want to do this morn- 
ing?” Mr. Adler’s crusade with the chief, Mr. Hutchins, 
against a progressivism run to seed deserves the support 
and applause of all educators who realize — as Joubert was 
fond of observing — that none walks by the light of his 
own lamp but by the light of heaven. In Joubert’s opinion, 
“one should be fearful of being wrong in poetry when one 
thinks differently from the poets, and in religion when one 
thinks differently from the saints.” For the poets and the 
saints are themselves arch-witnesses of the universality of 
our truth. The result of each person’s trying to “weigh 
everything by his own weight” is indeed a separation from 
the source of truth, a Babel confusion and a destruction of 
community. 


The way out of a false liberty, however, is not by 
taking on a bondage that is equally false. That person 
alone, whether teacher or student, is free whose knowledge 
is of the truth. The teacher before whom the great books are 
open, and who is able to open these books for his pupils, is 
not to be called a “‘secondary” teacher in any sense of the 
word. He recognizes the truth and is grateful not only for 
the original author’s expression but also for the legions of 
witnesses who have preserved it through the ages. In so far 
as the teacher can show his pupils ‘“‘where the magazines of 
knowledge lie;’”’ and in so far as these pupils, left to “the 
spirit that must teach and help them to self-impulse,” make 
the right use of that knowledge, their instructor can be 
called successful — and a teacher of as high an order as is 
humanly possible. To such educators and to no others is the 
truth of the old books available; and to their pupils the 
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seals of the volumes are once more broken. For in the realm 
of truth there are no priorities, humanly speaking. 


Shut up the words and seal the book, 
O Seer Unknown! to whom was given 
Birthright of everlasting heaven, 

Nor pause for one last earthward look. 


But while the stars their light reveal 
Past blind eyes and unhearing ears 

An echo of transcending spheres 

Sounds in the words and breaks the seal.’ 


THIS LIVING 


By LULU MINERVA SCHULTZ 


Man’s life 

Is a shadow crossing the hills, 
A happy bird 

Winging through the sky.... 
A blossoming flower 

Whose petals fall at dusk; 
The weaver’s shuttle of Time 
Weaving back and forth, 
Only to give us 


The cloak for our eternity! 


*M. W. Hess, Spirit, Vol. IV (1937), p. 22. 


CLEVERNESS IN LITERATURE 


By JOSEPH REMENYI 

HE true character of a writer’s taste is often recog- 
nized in his attitude to cleverness. Some writers 
almost apologize for their lightness, their whimsicality ; 
others consider it a sophistically developed form and see 
in it the expression of a relaxed temper. The fact is that 
as certain qualities of a lilting music do not interfere with 
their artistic merit, cleverness in literature is not neces- 
sarily an inferior manifestation of creative ability. There 
is a difference between ballets and tragedies; but the differ- 
ence is determined by the degree of talent rather than by 
zsthetic dogmas, though it must be admitted that a tragedy 
is apt to present life with greater authenticity than a ballet 
... with a more intense revelation of the conflicting traits 
of human nature. Generally speaking, the reader of a novel 
or the audience of a play are apt to observe in cleverness 
a technique which does not permit the writer to see below 
the surface of things. So much cleverness is crude farce; 
so much of it is improbable superficiality. The folly of 
man is willing to risk happiness in exchange for quick 
laughter. Cleverness is unreserved in its immunity to that 
form of struggle which knows pathos, but it is not immune 
to struggle as an inevitable accompaniment of human des- 
tiny. When man is caught in a web of evil or helplessness, 
arguments seem to lose their elasticity, tears their authen- 
ticity. In such instance, cleverness helps the intellect to be 

detached, without being attached to a sense of guilt. 

Such an attitude is not always a plea for tolerance. 
Understanding is not clever, neither is kindness. Often 
cleverness is concealed indifference. It decides without con- 
templation; it rejoices without feeling. It looks down with- 
out ever looking up. Its pointedness is an antithesis of 
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wisdom. It reveals a state of mind that is color-blind to 
sincere emotions. A French duchess of the ancien regime 
called Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Confessions a case of snob- 
bish honesty; the lady, unknowingly, satirized herself. The 
other day I overheard a conversation in which a woman 
criticized a man for his epigrammatic technique. The man 
replied that he enjoyed concise expressions. I was willing 
to believe the man because he was the perfect type of a 
cultivated gentleman whose impressionableness prevented 
him from being a verbal schemer. The remark of the 
French lady and the conversation between the suspicious 
woman and the man with an epigrammatic technique are 
illustrative of the illicit position that sometimes cleverness 
occupies in human relationship. It is a mental dress and 
manner that does not fit every human beng. It especially 
does not seem to fit those who mistake silly remarks or 
rudeness for fun. Cleverness is genuine only when, in a 
gracious form, it wins affection, or in a lucid form, it pro- 
duces reliable judgment about things which are base or 
debasing. It is an intriguing quality when it does not help 
intrigue. 

While life in its formlessness is unlike literature, it is 
sometimes more fastidious. An undramatic scene in life 
may be a cause for a drama on the stage; yet a staged 
drama may not move an audience at all. Cleverness in liter- 
ature is the development of taste and technique whose effect 
depends on factors often unimportant or nonexisting in 
actual human affairs. But even in a troubled world men 
are drawn together with the freedom of cleverness. De- 
feated man finds delight in unexpected witticism. There- 
fore, in speaking about cleverness in literature, it would 
be wrong not to differentiate between lifelike cleverness and 
literary cleverness. When William Butler Yeats said that 
“words alone are certain good,” he had no mocking inten- 
tion, indeed; he implied how interwoven words are with 
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the reflective, ingenious and sophisticated awareness of the 
human spirit. In the setting of a poem, a novel, or a play, 
words see beyond the obvious. That is their task; that is 
their fate. Words cannot borrow cleverness, but cleverness 
can borrow words. And when this happens, when words 
ridicule integrity, when creative calculation and calumni- 
ation destroy creative honesty for the dubious achievement 
of melodrama, deception, sentimentality, grossness, false 
ideals, then we may be sure that this is cheap cleverness 
and that it reveals the true taste and the true character 
of the writer. 

This sort of cleverness claims to satisfy popular taste; 
it is bluntly suggestive, it is gluttonous in its intentions, 
it has the symbolism of rhetorical instincts, motivated by 
guesses and cynical empiricism. In his Language in Action 
S. Y. Hayakawa aptly points out that multi-valued orien- 
tation takes into account degrees toward opposites. Hence 
we must differentiate between justified and distasteful 
cleverness. In the erotic epigrams of ancient Greek writers, 
in Erasmus’ In Praise of Folly, in La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims, cleverness is mixed with wisdom; these poetic or 
intellectual utterances are a challenge to those writers 
whose compensation is the glory of the moment and money. 
There is always a touch of life’s mystery in works whose 
cleverness sustains the relationship of the spirit to real 
mirth and real anger. But so many of our “best sellers” 
or plays that are exclusively box office successes, despite 
an occasional elegance of phrasing, are either clever in the 
sense of stylized inanity, or plainly inane, though appealing 
to the emotions of millions of readers and listeners. 

It is depressing and sometimes amusing to see the kind 
of effect that such works have upon certain people. It thrills 
them with excitement that has nothing to do with litera- 
ture, but has very much to do with harmless and harmful 
gullibleness. Rather average skill, an unhampered fusion 
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of realism and romanticism, that is neither realistic nor 
romantic, a technique that seems clever but is in fact only 
an inclination to overcome reticence about good taste, seem 
the criterion by which these writers excite and comfort their 
readers. Their popularity convinces them that they know 
the public; hence their works are the test of the public’s 
recreational intelligence. Patent medicines are also money 
makers, but there was a time when medical authorities 
vehemently disapproved their success. Patent medicines 
had to improve in order to satisfy medical authorities. Why 
not insist upon better literature, especially in a democratic 
society, where the majority is expected to possess political, 
social and economic judgment. Improved esthetic taste 
would mean an improved society. 
II. 

It seems impossible to agree on the final interpretation 
of cleverness. There are traditional and there are modern 
concepts; an “accurate’”’ definition would weaken its com- 
plex nature. According to Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, cleverness means to possess quickness of intellect, skill, 
talent, but it is also related to tricks, fitness, satisfactori- 
ness, good natured behavior. It follows from this descrip- 
tion that cleverness is apt to be a technique of the mind, a 
means to establish pleasant patterns for practical and 
recreational relationships; it also implies some sort of a 
manual equipment, enabling man to handle objects with 
dexterity. There is a subtle affiliation of deceit with clever- 
ness. An ethical idealist might resent this implication. 
Nonetheless, as it would be an error of judgment to ignore 
the episodic significance of deceit in cleverness, it would 
also be an error of judgment to consider deceit its sole 
ally. In the ancient Roman farce, for example, the comic 
plot could not be separated from the shrewdness of slaves; 
Plautus’ cleverness was the application of a theatrical de- 
vice, but at the same time a prosaic and poetic attempt to 
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portray social criticism through the harassed world of the - 
slaves. One might say that when cleverness develops the 
technique of sanity in a destructive or unfair environment, 
by being used as a weapon against intolerable conditions, 
it transcends the limited horizon of méans, and becomes an 
end in itself. Viewing cleverness thus, it becomes an or- 
ganic part of legitimate creative expression. 

John Dewey maintains that art is primarily communi- 
cation, not symbolization. This view is a revealing example 
of pragmatism applied to literature. To be sure, a telegram 
is communication without symbolization, though symboli- 
zaton is self-evident when one succeeds in understanding 
the meaning of a telegram in relationship to human fate. 
Every expression, but first of all creative expression, is 
symbolism in its purpose. Consequently “cleverness” has 
intrinsic value in an artistic sense only when it assists in 
the symbolization of a communicated experience. In Aris- 
tophanes’ Lysistrata the marital plot of Greek wives 
against their husbands for the sake of political and social 
peace, is not only a grimace of Aristophanes’ ironic sense 
of proportion, but the result of a clever inspiration. The 
Greek writer’s logic of laughter, which engaged cleverness 
as its collaborator, compelled incongruous conflicts and situ- 
ations to have an inward pattern of dignity. Much of the 
power of cleverness in literature is due to the fact that it 
serves earnest aims in a world of defective judgments. It 
shows a kind of psychology that makes the furious proba- 
bilities and improbabilities, the extremities and excentrici- 
ties of human life look distinguishable from forms which 
indicate the demands of reason. 

Moliere’s Tartuffe is the incarnation of indiscretions, 
bigotry and cunning. The French writer abhorred pedants, 
hypocrites, liars, self-righteous potentates. But he knew 
how to be graceful in his condemnations. His cleverness 
made his plays fascinating; it was an organic part of his 
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creative spirit; it was not a device of expression, but an 
expression which from the vantage point of satire and 
humor symbolized the need of a pitiless presentation of 
stuffed shirts. He believed in the amenities of life, but 
considered those who played dirty tricks on human confi- 
dence an objective of justified attacks. Moliere’s cleverness 
was a natural outgrowth of a life subjected to misunder- 
standing and persecution. It was also a part of the native 
rhythm of his own soul which with the serious intention 
of cleverness conquered melancholy, standing between him 
and death. 

In the comedy of manners or in the comedy of errors 
of ancient as well as of modern writers one is carried away 
with the feeling that the dark forces of man’s spirit can 
be frowned upon or can be considered amusing, when the 
accent is upon their incompatibility with the solid reason- 
ble principles of life. When this feeling is suggested, clever- 
ness becomes an intimidation of our own prejudices. In 
such case its psychological validity is undeniable; one senses 
that it is concerned with creative intention. But there are 
literary instances when fine writing and paradoxical state- 
ments seem to tease or abuse one’s faith in the creative 
merit of the writer’s cleverness. 

Ben Jonson’s poetic satire was authentic, though clever. 
His intelligence, scornful of pomposity, using ridicule con- 
structively, was free from the slavery of mere technical 
prowess. Voltaire’s dramatic skill meant an overplaying 
of his intelligence; it had style, it had structure, but it 
lacked organic unity as a product of literary art. Clever- 
ness, as a psychological means for the interpretation of 
the complex and simple nature of man, springs from the 
ironic, disparaging or smiling disposition of the writer, 
hence it is prone to be related to the comic spirit. But as 
technical efficiency it borders on empty form, and startles 
_ an audience. In folk plays cleverness is apt to be crude 
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or blunt; success is not determined by the artistry of ex- 
pression. When the spirit of the folk play reaches the 
world of a self-conscious writer, then, as for example in 
Beaumarchais’ The Barber of Seville, it shows transition 
in taste. Life is presented with urbanity, without entirely 
dissociating itself from the underlying motives observ- 
able in the teasing spirit of certain folkplays. In such cases 
the limitation of cleverness is that of a proverb enjoyed 
by some people and resented by others. When manner (or 
mannerism) of expression predominates, as for instance 
in the plays of the Restoration period in England, then 
the warm, trembling, lyrical humaneness of man seems 
ignored with an ingenious deference to wit, lively dialogues 
and licentiousness. In the works of William Congreve, the 
most outstanding playwright of the age, one senses that 
the theatre is a platform of amusing affectations. Such 
literature could only flourish in an era when the theatre 
becomes, as it were, a niche of artificiality, as the settings 
of actual life contribute very little to that sort of frankness 
that one associates with sentiment and spontaneousness, 
disciplined by creative imagination. Cleverness, as a policy, 
reflects a standard of taste which prefers being stimulated, 
instead of being stirred by or convinced about truth. 
Oscar Wilde’s perfumed aphorisms are expressive of 
a mentality that was disgusted with ugliness. They seem 
retaliations for the evil or ugly actions and reflections. 
Many of his aphorisms are witty; or just smart; many, 
however, merely show an economy of words, but no econo- 
my of reliable evaluation. Their cleverness should be re- 
garded as the sound of a form which gave a distorted echo. 
Mark Twain’s sense of humor, and chiefly his sense of 
extravagance, is the expression of an original creative 
spirit; but it is also the symbol of a more or less autodidactic 
mind, centering its attention upon unassimilated experi- 
ences. Innocents Abroad, A Connecticut Yankee in King 
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Arthur’s Court, and some of his other works show that 
Mark Twain’s taste was subject to the provocation of his- 
torical deformities; while much of his resentment was justi- 
fied, it also managed to sustain the prerogatives of ignored 
knowledge. It is good to inject reasons for belly laughter 
into stories; but it is misused cleverness to burlesque his- 
torical symbols without fully implying their significance. 
In Gilbert K. Chesterton’s paradoxical romanticism one 
becomes aware of a subjective realm in which the writer 
mixes the absurd with the accepted, and subordinates wis- 
dom to cleverness. Because one speaks or writes about 
immortality, that does not make one less mortal. When, 
for example, Chesterton said that Christianity did not fail 
as it never was tested, one wonders whether one should 
praise the writer for his poignant criticism of man’s failure 
to be a Christian, or whether one should consider his re- 
mark merely fatuous. There is charm in the verbal pattern 
of Chesterton, nevertheless it is too often spoiled by exces- 
sive cleverness. 
iil: 

It has been said that nowadays destiny is blackmailing 
man for sins and crimes that he committed in the past. In 
too many people faith is burned out. In others it beats 
its wings against the resistance of cruelty and suspicion. 
In effect, cruelty is man’s betrayal of his civilized obli- 
gations and suspicion is a cross-eyed expression of con- 
fusion. It may be asked whether in such times cleverness 
in literature should not be considered a flight from man’s 
censured life rather than a happy ingredient of the creative 
spirit. As it has been stated before, there is no infalli- 
ble formula for literary cleverness. Times change, taste 
changes. Notwithstanding this, cleverness remains an im- 
portant attribute of literature. It is not a taint of super- 
ficiality, neither is it a slayer of responsibility. When it 
stabs the conscience, it is successful in its purpose. De- 
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spite a light tone, it presents life in relation to hellishness. 
Unfortunately much of contemporary cleverness is un- 
pardonably shallow. Then there are writers whose clever- 
ness, with its essentially commercial motivation, mutilates 
literature; finally there are those whose cleverness is ac- 
companied by an artistic sense of duty, but it does not free 
them from the imperfections of their art. 

Certain types of detective and mystery stories, “thril- 
lers,”’ adventure stories, “Broadway hits” seem within the 
orbit of “literary works” that disregard good taste, and 
elementary psychology; their chattering or adolescent im- 
agination pleases their readers and their audiences. Are 
such works clever? Is their nonsense, secretiveness, decor- 
ous idiocy, luridity, vaudeville trickishness, a basis for any 
sort of evaluation? Millions of people depend upon the 
recreational suggestiveness of such material. Their hide- 
ousness is involuntarily comical; their eloquence is cor- 
rupted innocence; their allegiance to crime and romance 
or “love” is a commentary upon the immaturity of millions 
of adults. Taste is relative, but bad taste is positive. Writ- 
ers of such products are, in a mercenary sense, clever; in 
a creative sense not even superficial. They exploit the 
strange dreams of young people and the sad frustration 
of older people. It is farcical and tragic to see in a demo- 
cratic society the manifestations of trite collective illusion- 
ism in imaginative literature; when esthetic fun lacks 
taste, democracy lacks fun for those who have taste. It is 
unquestionably a matter of education, and I mean element- 
ary and elemental education, to eradicate mob-spirit from 
the sphere of reading and theatrical performances. As 
people are eager to pay money for things they want very 
much, it is reasonable to assume that a better educated 
public, because of matured zsthetic judgment, will find 
much of “popular” stuff intolerable. There is no oppor- 
- tunity for an increased respect of human values, unless 
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people are taught to note the difference between the beauti- 
ful and the ugly. At present millions of people are not 
sufficiently trained to make this distinction. Aesthetic con- 
ditioning should not be considered a liability of democratic 
“good fellowship.” 

There is a type of imaginative literature that makes 
readers weep and laugh, and that is also observable in the 
theatre and, of course, in the movies or radio scripts. The 
effectiveness of such novels or plays is in direct proportion 
to their immunity to subtleness. Passion is obvious, senti- 
ment is obvious, morality is obvious. Essentials are re- 
duced to symbols that fit into the untrained esthetic habits 
of such people. Works fire imagination because of the 
challenge they make against crudeness, drabness, dreari- 
ness. But their workmanship is apt to be second rate, 
though, on the surface, sometimes their technique is smooth. 
As a rule, they neither build, nor destroy; they entertain 
or stimulate with a “lofty” intention, and give unsuspected 
readers or audiences the feeling that their interest implies 
literary sensitiveness. In recent times many of our war 
novels and war plays represent this type of literature. As 
the model of life is action and as war might be considered 
the zenith of action, writers of such stories and plays help 
their followers to experience the “thrill” of war. Bombs 
and statistics compete and literature is in an embarrassing 
position. The technical cleverness of these writers is prone 
to exercise up-to-date privileges which are presumably 
patriotic or global, but in fact too often perversions of 
taste or simply clever schemes or because of the limited 
talent of the writer, merely artistically unsuccessful honest 
means with which to impress the public. No doubt, in 
different periods of human history man needed different 
expressions for the release of repressions, anxieties or pro- 
nounced fears. Startling effects for this purpose were 
necessary in the medieval market place farces or in the 
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commedia dell’arte of the Italian stage. But it is assumed 
that modern life infused more ripe taste into people; the 
fact is that more people read or attend theatres, and that 
there is in more people the need for esthetic adjustment to 
the world and its exigencies, yet, as a whole, in contrast 
with the past, the difference seems rather quantitative than 
qualitative. Women in slacks may not enjoy the senti- 
mentalism of Samuel Richardson’s Pamela, but may be 
excited by the “free expressions” of Ursula Parrot. I am 
not suggesting a faith in Saturnus, the ancient Roman god 
who realized the golden age of human desires; that is, I 
am not suggesting perfectionism in the world of letters 
for a humanity which mixes the standard of success with 
the standard of taste. But the elastic naturalism or the 
erratic romanticism of modern times adds to the artificial 
character of our social and individual life; it also derives 
from it. Cleverness thus becomes an instrument of novelty, 
of a vivid or seemingly vivid technique of superficial living, 
a protagonist of diversions, a pathetic quality of a spiritual 
and ethical uprootedness. Thus sometimes good writers are 
prone to fool unwittingly their own integrity. 

The ultimate test of the place of cleverness in literature 
is its organic relationship to creativeness. There are writ- 
ers whose sense of the grotesque or whose sense of the 
ridiculousness of obscenity, or whose sense of the mon- 
strousness of a harrowing and harrowed world, or even 
their sense of emotional sweetness in certain human char- 
acters or of the fatality of human life, creates a feeling 
of disjointed sensations in need of unity. Such writers, 
if really gifted, may turn to cleverness as a creative factor 
for the expression of their actual or imaginary reactions. 
Much of this cleverness is observable in the works of late 
nineteenth century European writers, and as far as con- 
temporary American writers are concerned, in certain 
writings of Robert Nathan, John Erskine or William Sa- 
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royan. Their amused response to the incongruities of life 
sometimes makes their expression pertinent to the pro- 
found problems of human destiny. Generally, however, 
their range of illusionism, disciplined or disturbed by ex- 
perience and by a limited native ability, is such that it 
only reveals an improved taste compared with the taste 
of the average “popular” writer. Their limitations are out- 
comes of excessive sophistication or of excessive emotion- 
alism. Their sense of values descends to that level of human 
judgment which does not intentionally forfeit the principle 
of creative integrity, but does not seem to mind cleverness 
at the expense of the entire exprssion of the human spirit. 
They are like professional winetasters; they are not wine- 
drinkers. In such writers, the dialogue of a mood with 
destiny is more important than the dialogue of a state of 
mind with the fundamentals of human fate. A writer, 
like Saroyan, skims the surface of things; he suggests the 
pseudo-pastoral atmosphere of modern times as an Ameri- 
can experience. This is precisely Saroyan’s cleverness; this 
trickery of sentiments, occasionally authentic, in its indig- 
nation and delight. 
IV. 

A creative force that is merely clever — either ideo- 
logically, or technically, or in both ways— does not fulfil 
its real task. There are behavior patterns of creative minds 
that present a valid account of cleverness as an esthetic 
reality. If this were not so, one could not speak about the 
symbolic manifestations of cleverness as creative experi- 
ences. But when cleverness becomes a substitute for ability 
or honesty (which are essentially identical terms), then 
it seems a preoccupation with expression that lacks esthetic 
responsibility. Such writers show off, or suggest the face 
of a disposition that is mercenary. No great writer can be 
solely clever. A great writer makes one feel the pulse of 
destiny that beats feverishly because of its relationship 
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to man. In the comedies of Aristophanes or Moliere one 
finds revelations of the psyche that helps us to encounter 
the inward face of fate, its cries, silence and laughter. 
Literature is connected with the individual and with so- 
ciety, but both are fragments of destiny. Amor fati is more 
than a clever flirtation with fate. 

An exsthetic point of view is the mirror of one’s philo- 
sophical approach to the rhythm of the universe. It sug- 
gests faith in a way of life that has a value per se and a 
functional value. It is not a rhetorical device for the pur- 
pose of obscuring rational orientation, but an application 
of Prometheus’ legendary protection of humans against 
the exploitation of the gods. Hence a writer who can be 
classified as exclusively clever, cannot reach the highest 
peak of creation. A wry or smiling face deceives truth 
when truth longs for a total expression of man’s body and 
soul. Even when literature is considered for the pleasure 
that it offers, no quality of cleverness can replace the need 
of complete insight into human nature, and the need of a 
flawless revelation of this experience. 

Brilliant technique is not the perfection of expression, 
but, unless it reflects the universality of a genius, it is the 
routine of imperfection. No doubt, there are congenitally 
clever writers who within the boundaries of their ability, 
produce unique works. Anatole France, for example, or, 
with a different idiom, Ring Lardner. But if the principle 
of harmony among various parts of creative expression is 
accepted as the vital esthetic form of the relationship of 
microcosm and macrocosm, and if this harmony means a 
creative unification of the like and the unlike, then clever- 
ness is evidently the articulation of an impulse, unable to 
shape an idea or a feeling into a whole creative expression. 
Cleverness in literature is a mental or emotional gesture 
eesthetically symbolized into a point of view or into frag- 
mentary meaning. 
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It is significant that one cannot reconcile literary clev- 
erness (in a good and in a bad sense) with war. Shakes- 
peare’s Mercutio is apt to laugh at life and death with a 
jesting and lovable temperament: “No, ’tis not so deep,” 
ete. Nevertheless, the whole picture of Romeo and Juliet 
is “light suddenly turned into darkness.” Even an unemo- 
tional person or a person whose pulse is quickened by wit 
and not by feeling, is unable to deny the living poetry of 
Shakespeare’s play. No “delightful bit of fun” could ever 
suggest all the wisdom and all the goodness, all the im- 
petuousness, and all the vanity of human nature that comes 
close to the reader or to an audience through Romeo and 
Juliet. Mere cleverness, even in its tenderest expression, 
covers a smaller field of understanding, than a full reali- 
zation of life’s pathos and folly. And as war is a consistent 
union of pathos and folly, the very dignity of the topic 
impresses upon the human mind the necessity of a creative 
approach in which cleverness may play a part, but it cannot 
replace the need of all the other expressions that creative 
imagination uses for the settings and events of the human 
universe. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


“The Place of Philosophy in Postwar Education” 


ay am deeply excited about the value of philosophy in college 
education,” is the initial statement of Ordway Tead, on the Edi- 
torial Staff of Harper and Brothers and Chairman of the New 
York City Board of Higher Education. The complete presentation 
of Editor Tead’s views on “The Place of Philosophy in Post-war 
Education,” may be found in the magazine School and Society, 
Saturday, June 10, 1944, Volume 59, Number 1537. The paper was 
delivered before the Regional Conference in New York, of the 
Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education 
of the American Philosophical Association, February 4, 1944. 


The genuine concern betrayed by Editor Tead in the above 
statement may well spread throughout the entire group that has 
to do, not only with the teaching of philosophy in the narrowly 
specialized sense, but also with all persons in church, state and 
education whose responsibility it is to share in the preservation 
of a broad and durable culture. Philosophy, in the broadest sense, 
seems to differ from other human pursuits. If the attainment of 
knowledge, or understanding in the widest meaning, may be gradu- 
ated into classes of greater or less importance similar to the foun- 
dation and superstructure of a building, philosophy may be said 
to occupy the ground floor, while other fields of knowledge reside 
in stories above. Philosophy is most intimate with primary events 
of human experience. Philosophy’s task is genetic. This fact 
necessitates that philosophy relate itself to the fountain head of 
knowledge per se, at the generation of cognition. Philosophy ob- 
serves knowledge as it appears in embryo, translates X-ray pic- 
tures of pre-natal conception, marks the earliest signs of per- 
ception and attempts to describe thought materials in the making 
even before structure is clearly discernible. 


Therefore, it is small wonder that thoughtful persons are 
“deeply excited about the value of philosophy.” It constitutes 
the “root and fatness” of what appears, and directs and deter- 
mines, even if unobserved, the organized expressions of human 
society and welfare. It is like the leaven in the meal or the seed 
in the soil: it grows while men sleep. No better illustration should 
be asked than the one now playing upon the world stage, with its 
roots, now discernible, penetrating the past and issuing finally 
into delicate root fibers quite imperceptible. Moreover, students 
a few generations hence will trace back historical origins in today’s 
soil which we now scarcely recognize but the product of whose 
vitality will appear formidable for good or evil in future time. 
Religion, science, literature, art, government and all other human 
expressions stem from basic philosophical roots that penetrate the 
experiences of families of men. 


In Philosophy, Editor Tead claims to be a layman. With ob- 
jectivity, therefore, he speaks with no axe to grind. He scorns 
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surfeiting college freshmen and sophomores with “persistent prob- 
lems of philosophy.” It is unwise, he believes, to anticipate youth 
maturity by strong doses of history and philosophy. The method- 
ology is wrong. First, ““we want teachers who are philosophers 
and not merely students of philosophical writings,” (404) This is a 
hard saying for any teacher in these days when emphasis in uni- 
versity circles has shifted so far towards rewarding the teacher 
who by research appears in print. Other things being equal the 
good teacher falls behind in notoriety. Moreover, 


_.. teachers must invite students into the philosophical 
parlor by the exploration of the big questions to which 
the students’ experience gives rise. And those questions 
should be initiated in the students’ terms and not in the 
terms of the professional philosopher with his special, 
technical interest and vocabulary. (403) 


A thoroughgoing undertaking of this aim might rob philosophy 
teachers this fall of lecture notes, syllabi, frozen illustrations, 
backward perspectives and mental gymnastics and send them 
to class with lungs full of the air that students breathe, minds 
bent to a questioning mood and a determination, however success- 
ful at first of “e-duco-ing,” “leading out” or “drawing out” of the 
student materials for the philosophizing method. Socrates held the 
attainment of knowledge to be a “cooperative enterprise,” with 
himself merely as midwife to help others bring knowledge to birth. 
Although this ideal is not applicable to science, in philosophy it is 
something of the method that Editor Tead has in mind when he 
issues the call for teachers who are philosophers and not merely 
students of philosophic literature. 


A new day awaits philosophy. Will philosophers enter? 
Paul R. Helsel. 


Along the bookshelf 


Chinese Philosophy 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY IN CLASSI- 
CAL TIMES. By E. R. Hughes. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York. 
Pp. 336, 


Mr. Hughes’ work on Chinese 
Classical Philosophy is not only 
of unusual interest to personal- 
ists but brings fresh and original 
emphasis on the content of Chi- 
nese thought. Very few western 
commentators have broken away 
from the stultified and formal 
interpretation with which the 
discussion of Chinese philosophy 
began in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, but we have in this work 
the application of up-to-date is- 
sues to the problems presented. 
If it is urged that the Chinese 
Classics were written so long 
ago that there could be about 
them nothing of the up-to-date, 
the method of Mr. Hughes is a 
sufficient answer. He sees that 
the great characteristic of Chi- 
nese philosophy was its human- 
ism. Such a philosophy revolves 
about the nature, possibilities 
and conduct of the person and 
such a philosophy has no way of 
growing old. It represents the 
perennial interest, which is both 
the source and end of all phi- 
losophy. 

In the author’s judgment there 
are three outstanding ideological 
features of Classical Chinese 
Philosophy in which important 
discoveries are yet to be made: 

1. The chief key to the mys- 
tery of the universe, and man in 
it, is personality, and personal- 
ity at liberty through obedience 
to the Given in life and to the 
Eternal; and this is the key to 
ethical achievement and _ the 
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achievement of the good life in 
society. 

2. As Tzu Szu discovered and 
others later emphasized, especi- 
ally Chuang Chou, the universe 
of matter and so of space and 
time is relative to a universe of 
the spirit; and man knows this 
by the leap of hi simagination 
beyond the bounds of physical 
space and time. This is a better 
starting - point than Descartes’ 
Cogito, ergo sum. 

3. As the Tao Te Ching and 
Chuang Chou emphasize, there 
is a This-knowledge and a That- 
knowledge, and the temptation 
is to try to know only by the 
That path. Therefore we need 
always to remind ourselves of 
the This path, though in the last 
resort the two paths, the scien- 
tific and the religious, are both 
necessary. 


Under Hughes’ skillful hand 
the amorphous mass of Chinese 
proverbs is broken down into a 
chronological development as 
well as a logical one and we are 
given a clue to the progress from 
teacher to teacher, from concept 
to concept as well as from cen- 
tury to century. We have a 
charmingly fresh _ translation 
and a wisely illustrative selec- 
tion from the original docu- 
ments with attendant notes suf- 
ficient for complete intelligi- 
bility. 

The value of the book is all 
out of proportion to its size, and 
so also is the extent of the mat- 
ter discussed, but it is a marvel 
of lucidity and compression. The 
author has a keen sense of liter- 
ary values which adds charm to 
the work and makes it excitingly 
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interesting. No one who has the 
slightest interest in Chinese 
thought can afford to be without 
this book. H.T.F, 


IS CHINA A DEMOCRACY. By Creigh- 
ton Lacy. The John Day Company. 
Pp. 154. $1.50. 


In these days when an under- 
standing of China and her peo- 
ple is so important there is need 
on every hand for popular en- 
lightenment. Creighton Lacy has 
provided this in a brief but valu- 
able book, Js China a Democra- 
cy? While the Chinese notion of 
. democracy may not accord with 
ours, I think Mr. Lacy shows that 
Chinese life and practice have 
for centuries been filled with the 
democratic spirit. How much 
can exist along with an absolute 
monarchy and without a written 
constitution seems a question to 
the westerner who has not actu- 
ally studied the Chinese situa- 
tion. Chinese solidarity and the 
persistence of her institutions 
have been brought about through 
her family system. The family 
is the unity of Chinese life and 
after that the village, and these 
have ever been autonomous. 
There has always been deep re- 
spect for the individual and it 
has always been possible for the 
lowest coolie to rise to the high- 
est positions in the state. All 
classes have been permeated 
with the Confucian philosophy 
and education has been open to 
those who could profit by it. 

Because of the respect for the 
Confucian pattern of the gentle- 
man and because of respect for 
parents, China achieved an es- 
sential democracy as if by general 
consent. Even the absolute ruler, 
the Emperor was subject to re- 
call, to exile or death when it 
appeared that his rule was in- 
imical to the common good. 

Mr. Lacy’s enthusiasm for the 
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Chinese leads him to touch light- 
ly on the weak spots. One can 
scarcely overlook the arbitrary 
nature often assumed in Chinese 
justice, the grafting duplicity of 
Mandarin rule so like the Boss 
Rule of our American cities, nor 
can he believe that the poverty 
of the Chinese common people 
is mostly due to the upsetting 
conditions of the foreign settle- 
ments. But on the whole it is a 
true picture which gives a clew 
to many questions the Westerner 
finds difficult of solution. Un- 
doubtedly China is as nearly 
democratic in spirit as any na- 
tion in existence and those who 
know her best have no fear of 
her influence in the future coun- 
ceils of the world. R. TLE. 


Out of Their Lives 


PERSONS AND PLACES: The Back- 
ground of My Life. By George Santay- 
ana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
ground of My Life. By George Santa- 
yana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.” Ppi.262- -$2:50: 


Professor Santayana’s autobi- 
ography, Persons and Places, 
provides a clue hitherto lacking 
to his philosophy, his personal 
distastes, and his general atti- 
tude toward American life. 

The book has the general dis- 
tinction of all his works, that of 
literary fineness and charming 
style as well as complete frank- 
ness of sentiment and belief. As 
a revelation of the man it is, 
perhaps, the most important of 
his many books. 

One reason for this is that we 
in America have been curiously 
baffled at the attempt to under- 
stand the attitude of a man, 
reared for the most part in our 
educational system, a graduate 
of Boston Latin School and of 
Harvard College and honored by 
the latter with a Professorship, 
who felt and seemed to want to 
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feel so little of us. 

Persons and Places discloses 
to us the mixed heredity, the 
exotic traditions and prejudices 
emphasized by Santayana’s own 
unhappy environments which in 
spite of all honors won left him 
lonely and mis-interpretive of 
America. He seems to have had 
few friends of the intimate sort 
and always to have stood aloof. 
This was likewise the attitude 
of his mother who avoided so- 
ciety and who seems to have 


entertained no affection for. 


either children or husbands for 
she was twice married. It must 
have been something of this atti- 
tude likewise that kept Ameri- 
ean life and thought a closed 
book for him. New Englanders 
are generally characterized by 
him as hypocrites, at least the 
Protestant members of New Eng 
land society, which is one of 
those generalizations he as a 
philosopher should have known 
to be false. 

But his treatment of his 
avowed friends and benefactors 
is little better. His description 
of his father, his mother, his 
sister, his other relatives and 
his friends discloses a hyper- 
critical attitude which must have 
been one of the barriers both to 
friendship and understanding. 
One instinctively feels that his 
treatment of them in his auto- 
biography might have been more 
sympathetic and more merciful. 

The same thing is true of his 
attitude toward America and 
Americans which is eminently 
unfair and springs from his in- 
capacity for friendship. 

We have no desire to be un- 
fair for we have rejoiced at the 
high quality of his literary 
achievements. His books which 
we have followed through the 
years have always been charm- 
ing. Our belligerent youth was 
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quite caught up by “Winds of 
Doctrine,” but soon the sharp 
shafts of his criticism began to 
appear rather more brilliant 
than unprejudiced. While many 
of them may be true and good 
for our souls they are uttered in 
a way that turns the edge of 
usefulness 

Yet just because this book 
throws a flood of light on one 
of our outstanding philosophers 
it will be welcomed eagerly, 
bought, and preserved. 
R.T.F. 


PERSONAL RELIGION. By D. C. Mac- 
intosk. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xvi, 411. $3.00. 


The irreligious, intellectuals, 
humanists and others are due for 
a shock when they read Profes- 
sor Macintosh’s volume, Person- 
al Religion, because it runs coun- 
ter to most of the teachings in 
present day University Schools 
of Religion, Churches, etc. The 
book bears the stamp of its au- 
thor in scientific flavor. The first 
hundred pages and more, are 
what may be called source ma- 
terial: “. .. old letters which 
passed between various members 
of a cultured English family 
during a period of twenty-five 
years, from 1831 to 1856. As will 
be seen... personal religion was 
a matter of very deep concern” 
(2); 
The principles of religious ex- 
perience set forth in these let- 
ters, the author seems to set up 
as norms in terms of which he 
judges later developments. His 
defence of this method would ap- 
pear to be that these letters 
seem to ring true to the best that 
religion may afford. 

In the remaining three hun- 
dred pages there are two groups 
of topics: principles and propa- 
gation of personal religion. To 
one acquainted with essential 
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Christianity, little strikingly 
new will be found in the treat- 
ments of “Modern Evangelical- 
ism” and “Realism in Prayer.” 
The challenge confronts the 
reader as the author considers 
the four problems of the second 
group: “Missions and Modern- 
ity,’ “The True Church and 
Ecumenicism,” “Personal Evan- 
gelism and Religious Education” 
and “Evangelism Today and To- 
morrow.” 

The general method of treat- 
ment with these various prob- 
lems is to cut down through 
thickets of theory, verbiage, etc., 
to the principle of personal relig- 
ion involved and, most likely, il- 
lustrated in the source material 
of the first part of the volume. 
According to the author, the 
present religious crisis eclipses 
any before in Protestant history 
and will not be healed by organi- 
zation, consolidation, education, 
numbers, or, in short, by any 
human pattern. Something first 
must occur within man himself. 

What we need above all, I 
believe, is a “return to re- 
ligion” .. . through the dis- 
covery of a still vitally 
Christian evangelism ...a 
renewed appreciation of the 
normality and practical ne- 
cessity of an_ essentially 
evangelical experience of 
conversion to Christ. (315) 

This book should be read sym- 
pathetically by everyone. Just 
as real religion runs horizontally 
throughout the social structure 
and affects all persons, just so 
wide is the scope and interest of 
this valuable contribution. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


“Reason in All Things” 


THE USES OF REASON. By Arthur E. 
Murphy. ‘The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. vii, 346. $3.00. 


One of the remarkable charac- 


teristics of Western thought 
since Schopenhauer has been the 
growth of irrationalisms, rela- 
tivisms and positivisms in all 
branches of human thought, in- 
cluding the social and moral 
sciences and education. Its of- 
ficial adoption by the Western 
members of the Axis as the 
philosophical basis of power 
politics and mass control indi- 
cates its insidious possibilities 
in action, and no doubt has been 
partly responsible for the writ- 
ing of The Uses of Reason, by 
Professor Arthur E. Murphy of 
the University of Illinois. To a 
consideration of this current of 
thought this volume is devoted. 
The author does not attempt to 
cover the field, itself a very ex- 
tensive one, but limits his dis- 
cussion to some of the popular 
movements and books that might 
have caught the fancy of ama- 
teurs. Among these are pragma- 
tism (charged quite correctly 
with obscurity and confusion), 
popular semantics, propaganda 
analysis, operationalistic ethics, 
Spenglerian Caeserism, and the 
like. Chief emphasis is placed 
on relativism and its resulting 
dangerous nonsense in the field 
of contemporary ethics, in which 
intelligent men may “systemati- 
cally refuse to pay attention to 
what they are talking about be- 
cause they are antecedently com- 
mitted to the doctrine that it 
must be something else.” With 
respect to social positivism, the 
author points out that “The re- 
fusal to make this distinction 
between right and wrong, valid 
and invalid, when issues of so- 
cial policy are at stake, is not 
a mark of intellectual emanci- 
pation, based on new discoveries 
about the working of the human 


mind in its social environment. 
It is a failure to face social is- 
sues rationally, with due regard 
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for factors essential to their just 
evaluation.” (p. 250) What the 
writer asks for is a decent ac- 
ceptance of the mind’s capacity 
for “reasonableness,” not in the 
sense of loyalty to an impersonal 
and arid intellectualism, but of 
faith in the uses of thoughtful 
consideration of claims for valid- 
ity within the field of experience 
when formulated by the sciences 
within the context of their rele- 
vant purposes, and by moral in- 
sight in the realm of values. This 
volume is a robust defense of 
good sense and human dignity. 


W.L. 
“Wars and Rumors of Wars” 
PHILOSOPHIES AT WAR. By Fulton 


J. Sheen. Chas. Scribners’ Sons, New 
York, 1943. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


If we may give credence to the 
view that utter scepticism leads 
to dogmatism, this book is an 
example of the danger that utter 
dogmatism will lead to scepti- 
cism on the part of the critical 
reader. Philosophies at War is 
an examination of the contempo- 
rary ideological struggle from 
the viewpoint of a theologian 
who sees through the eyes of 
God, as a war of philosophies. 
The things we are fighting 
against are the anti-Christian, 
anti-human, anti-democratic to- 
talitarianism in four forms, 
namely: Fascism, Nazism, Japa- 
nese Imperialism, and Marxian 
Socialism. 

There are many excellent chap- 
ters, such as the one on Barna- 
cles on the Ship of Progress, 
where such hindrances as the 
superstition of progress, scien- 
tism, relativism, materialism, li- 
cense, all come under severe in- 
dictment. The treatment, how- 
ever, is not judicial and balanced 
but authoritarian and partisan. 
On the whole one may agree with 
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many of the conclusions of the 
author but object to the infer- 
ences and lack of inferences 
which lead to those conclusions. 
H.L.S. 


WARS OF FAMILIES OF MINDS. By 
William Lowe Bryan. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1940. $2.00. 


In this fourth series of Powell 
Lectures the President Emeritus 
of Indiana University presents a 
stimulating and interesting cri- 
tique of philosophic method writ- 
ten from the standpoint of a psy- 
chologist whose interests extend 
far beyond the academic aspects 
of his subject. The book is 
worthy of careful attention. It 
is written in a rather light style 
and is obviously intended to 
make a popular appeal. 

The kind of knowledge men 
seek and their ways of searching 
divide them, according to the 
author, into families of minds 
that may be far removed from 
one another in their basic dispo- 
sitions and attitudes. “‘Deep are 
the affinities between those who 
belong to the same family of 
minds, though born in different 
continents and in different mil- 
lenia. Deep are the misunder- 
standings and hostilities between 
men of diverse families of minds 
though born under the same 
roof.” The history of thought 
may be explored in terms of the 
conflict between such families. 
The author discusses three of 
these as having particular sig- 
nificance. 

The conflict of the Scholar and 
the Unschooled Man is _illus- 
trated historically by the rift be- 
tween Socrates and Athenian so- 
ciety, the latter championed by 
Aristophanes’ “Clouds,” and by 
Moliere’s incitation of Paris 
against the philosophers and 
Swift’s tragic efforts to discredit 
science. It is a war between 
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science and rule of thumb, a war 
which promises to continue long 
into the future, for though sci- 
ence has made great strides in 
converting the unschooled, it has 
failed miserably, according to 
the author, in untold instances 
where the rule of thumb has suc- 
ceeded. The theory which will 
not work, he insists, is not true 
“with a sufficient degree of 
approximation.” The scholar’s 
error most frequently is involved 
in a blindness to realities which 
his own method has not em- 
braced. 


The war of Scholar against 
Scholar is pre-eminently typified 
by the conflict of the positivistic 
scientist with the metaphysician. 
Yet in spite of the successes of 
positivism, observes the author, 
philosophy refuses to surrender. 
Indeed, it numbers within its 
fold many of the finest scientific 
minds. The sceptics toward sci- 
ence and philosophy constitute 
themselves a family of minds. 
Whenever certainty appears on 
the horizon the sceptic is sure to 
arise and disclaim the possibility 
of knowledge. But, affirms the 
author, comparatively few scien- 
tists are ultimately sceptical to- 
ward science regardless of their 
attitude toward certainty, and it 
has been a characteristic of great 
minds to refrain from negative 
as well as positive dogmatism. 
Materialists and idealists consti- 
tute in turn separate families of 
minds that have consistently 
warred with each other. Materi- 
alism, according to Bryan, was 
never more in evidence than it 
is today, for as one materialistic 
theory dies (é.g., in physics) an- 
‘other is born to take its place 
(e.g., in psychology). Insisting 
that materialistic theories die at 
the hands of their own advo- 
cates, who discover their inade- 
quacies, he professes his own 
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idealistic faith, which culminates 
in a “supreme personal God.” 
The war between Scholar and 
Poet is a war between those pre- 
disposed to measurements and 
those predisposed to intuitive ap- 
preciation. The poet dips into the 
unknown, but “The human race 
has survived before and since 
the advent of science, never by 
dealing only with that part of 
the universe which it knew, but 
also by successful cooperation 
with the part of the universe 
which it does not know, a part 
of the universe which cannot be 
ignored, which cannot be shut 
out of effective presence in what- 
ever a man does.” The author’s 
thesis: “Each man has the ad- 
vantage of his method. Each 
suffers the limitations of his 
method.” His confession: “The 
master poet —in whatever art 
— speaks as one having author- 
ity, the authority of his own in- 
tercourse with Reality.” 
Sterling M. McMurrin. 


Philosophies at Work 


THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES IN A 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL. By Theodore 
Brauer, Ph.D., and others. Pp. x, 321. 
B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1943. $2.50. 


The experts admittedly lack a 
common language and a common 
basis of principles in discussing 
problems of education. They do 
not understand one another. Co- 
operation is largely impossible. 
Undergraduates are overwhelm- 
ed by their endless data and con- 
flicting theories. How can the 
fields of knowledge be shown to 
have sense? By gearing them 
to the job of living. Whose livy- 
ing? Is there any accepted pat- 
tern which deserves to be made 
the standard of training and 
education? 

Brauer and others reply that 
there is an accepted pattern of 
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living in the Catholic college, 
and that its purposes and meth- 
ods are set forth in the princi- 
ples of St. Thomas Aquinas’ phi- 
losophy. With these principles 
they organize the Catholic youth’s 
studies into the ready wisdom he 
needs to live purposefully and 
responsibly. If he possesses it, 
he can find a place for every- 
thing. He can know the relative 
importance of everything he 
meets and of everything he is 
prevented from meeting. He can 
be at home in his world, know 
his way around in it, be aston- 
ished at nothing, interested in 
everything. His friends are the 
good, his adversaries the evil or 
the misled. He understands his 
teachers and fellow students be- 
cause they are seeking the same 
things ultimately and using the 
same language meantime. He 
pities his contemporaries be- 
cause their tongues are confused, 
their objectives in conflict or un- 
related, unstable and unworthy. 
Apart from its setting in a 
Catholic college this book will 
seem to many to be a curiosity 
as an educational document. It 
needs the vitality of the teachers 
and of the round of religious and 
academic activities that create 
the atmosphere it came from. In 
that setting it could be of use 
in small doses in an honors 
course. To others it might easily 
be repellent by reason of its tech- 
nical language; elsewhere, for 
its theological viewpoint. 
Gerard Hinrichs. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. By Adrienne Koch. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. xiv + 208. $2.50. 


Some figures of human history 
have to wait all too long for the 
recognition they shoud have re- 
ceived in the contemporary scene 
This is notably true of our third 
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President. Dr. Adrienne Koch 
has added to the growing appre- 
ciation of Thomas Jefferson an 
interesting bit concerning his 
philosophy. Jefferson’s radical- 
ism in his day made him anathe- 
ma to many Americans in spite 
of the enthusiasm of his friends, 
his intellectual strength and the 
force of his national and inter- 
national influence. 

He spoke to an age which even 
more than ours was afraid of 
Democracy, and yet his influence 
in American political ideals has 
been wholesome and persistent. 
On the whole, his faith in demo- 
cratic ideals has been justified 
in American experience, and 
promises now perhaps to have a 
fulfillment that was denied in 
his own day. Dr. Koch has gone 
to much pains to seek out the 
philosophical influences that 
helped to mold his ideas and 
finds the leading influence in the 
work of Destutt de Tracy. In 
her research she has unearthed 
some new materials in neglected 
letters and presents us with a 
brief but valuable addition to an 
understanding of one of our 
greatest presidents. In days 
when “practical” politicians flee 
all philosophy (except their own 
untrained philosophy) it is well 
for us to have placed before us 
in so direct a form the value of 
systematic philosophy to any 
man who would outlive his own 
age or indeed his own narrow 
activities. RULE: 


American Thought and Life 


AMERICAN FREETHOUGHT, 1860- 
1914. By Sidney Warren, Ph.D. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 
Ppe2572 3-25 


This volume is a study of 
the career of American “free- 
thought” during the period that 
was dominated by the oratory 
of Robert Ingersoll and produced 
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characterization of Thomas 


Paine as “the filthy little athe- 
ist.” The study is well told, is 
well documented, and contains 
an extensive bibliography. What 
is disturbing to the thoughtful 
reader sympathetic to religion, 
in reading such a record as this, 
is its revelation of the amazing 
obtuseness of the response of 
religious or church-going people 
as a whole to the destructive 
criticism of the “agnostics.” 
Converts were made, of course, 
but the theological line was only 
dented, not cracked. The com- 
mon method of the faithful, it 
would appear, in meeting the at- 
tack was to refuse to think at all. 
True, the freethinkers did not 
know the wider meaning of the 
facts and arguments they mar- 
shalled against fundamentalist 
theology and tradition ; but with- 
in the frame of their negations 
their arguments were sound. If 
religious obscurantism and close- 
mindedness failed to crack be- 
fore the challenge of free- 
thought, unanswerable in terms 
of fundamentalism, what may 
we hope in our own age for the 
forces of spiritual enlighten- 
ment, liberation, and sound 
reason? Are we to look upon the 
spiritual fruit of the world crisis 
as a new era of unintelligent 
fanaticism and obscurantism in 
the name of that which ought to 
be the freest from it, the most 
demanding of the truth-seeking 
mind, namely religion? 


A CERTAIN BLIND MAN. By Robert 
E. Fitch. Scribners, 1944, Pp. 175. $2. 


A Certain Blind Man is a col- 
lection of five essays on the 
American mood covering rough- 
ly the period between the two 
wars. Taking his departure 
from vital and dramatic situ- 
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ations, four from the New, and 
one from the Old Testament, the 
author writes in a racy and witty 
style, and offers pertinent and 
courageous criticisms. One might 
say that this is not  philo- 
sophical writing but passionate 
writing. There is hence a ten- 
dency to overdo in certain pas- 
sages, but at the point where the 
reader wishes that the author 
had shown more balance, the 
hoped for qualification is often 
forthcoming. The much abused 
term “isolationism” is used to 
condemn our partisanship and 
intolerance not only in political 
and international affairs, but in 
religion, economics and cultural 
attitudes generally. Materialism, 
hedonism, the culture of com- 
placency, progressive education 
and pacificism all come in for a 
share of criticism. 

An essay on the Return of the 
Prodigal, deals with the question 
of the spiritual rebirth of the 
nations. Short and _ valuable 
sketches of the culture pattern 
of Germany, Japan, Russia, 
China and Great Britain are of- 
fered, and suggestions as to 
what each nation needs for spir- 
itual rebirth. Finally, a much 
needed warning is offered that 
sacrifice is necessary if we are 
to fulfill the expectations already 
expressed in our war aims. 

The reader of this little book 
will be stimulated, and chal- 
lenged; he will agree heartily 
and disagree violently, but in 
any case he will be forced to 
think about many issues of to- 
day which have vast significance 
for the future. H.L.S. 


ORESTES BROWNSON: Yankee, Radi- 
cal, Catholic. By Theodore Maynard. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 
xvi, 456. $3.00. 


Brownson was a vigorous, rest- 
less, chip-on-the-shoulder man, 
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mainly self-educated, who spent 
his life demonstrating social, 
economic, and religious ills and 
ideals and in waging war against 
those persons whose views he 
disliked or whose ways he sus- 
pected. In his effort to make 
harsh reasonableness and the 
will of Orestes prevail he made 
some use of the lecture platform, 
some of the pulpit, and more 
(and more efficient) of journal- 
ism. His writings filled twenty 
controversial volumes, nowadays 
virtually unread. At the age of 
forty-one, after having sojourn- 
ed spiritually with Presbyteri- 
ans, Universalists, and Unitari- 
ans in succession, he embraced 
Catholicism. Though the change 
was less impetuous than most he 
made, it added many further 
Protestants and numerous Catho- 
lics — Irish and Jesuits in par- 
ticular —to the already large 
array of his detractors. With all 
his combativeness and all his 
crankiness, he had what his bi- 
ographer calls “a perfectly logi- 
cal mind.” It illuminated many 
nineteenth century conditions in 
our country, but it recked so lit- 
tle of human nature and feelings 
that it angered and affronted 
people rather than persuaded 
them. The present study differs 
from most in not dismissing the 
Catholic period as inconsequen- 


tial. On the contrary, it pro- 
nounces that period “thirty 
years of the most vigorous 


American writing of his time.” 
The biographer is, from first to 
last, a man of outspoken convic- 
tions of his own. He announces 
that Protestantism has but ‘“‘mea- 
gre stores,’ Catholicism ‘“abun- 
dance”; and, adopting the image- 
ry of the parable, he doubtfully 
admits that Protestantism may 


claim one talent, but asserts that 
to Catholicism has been accorded 
ten. ~ G. 
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Personalism Out of Hollywood 


YOU ARE THE ADVENTURE. By 
J. Allen Boone. Prentice - Hall, Inc., 
New York. Pp. 223. $2.50. 


An unusually fresh, readable 
and thought - provoking book is 
J. Allen Boone’s You Are the 
Adventure. The very titles of 
chapters slangy and perverse as 
they may seem are intriguing, 
such as Explorer’s Itch, Thumbs 
Up, Hell Divers, Bugging 
Around, Old Gooseberry, to men- 
tion only a few. Though the 
author approaches the subject 
of the person in this facetious 
way, and he draws no language 
punches you might say, he makes 
challenging suggestions and 
draws profound conclusions. He 
maintains the uniqueness of the 
human personality, and the duty 
of restoring individuality to the 
great masses of the people in 
new self-realizations. He asserts 
that the explorers have con- 
quered all the geographical fron- 
tiers but not the mental ones, 
and that man himself is the 
greatest wonder of the universe. 

“They [the scientists] are 
insisting with ever-increas- 
ing proof,” he said, “that 
the universe of mechanized 
matter is not external to us 
at all, but inside us — that 
is, inside each individual 
mind — and that it is made 
of the same substance as 
mental ideas. Which means 
that everything contrary to 
a spiritually mental uni- 
verse is as temporary and 
as fleeting as vapor.” 

The author sees life as un- 
measurably greater than all its 
definitions and descriptions, and 
that, being really mental and 
spiritual, it cannot be limited to 
the mortal life but must be un- 
ending. 

In spite of its informalities of 
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language it is a sane and re- 
warding book that will profit 
any reader. Al 


“The Books Were Opened” 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS. 


By Christopher Dawson. Sheed and 
Ward, New York. Pp. 222. $2.50. 


The reader acquainted with the 
previous work of Christopher 
Dawson will pick up this work 
with anticipation and if he pos- 
sesses the fortitude to overlook 
the presumptions of the first 
chapter he will not be disap- 
pointed. For the author com- 
bines a very keen insight into 
passing events with a profound 
knowledge of the forces that 
have been at work in the cre- 
ation of European civilization. 
Whatever our predilections the 
culture we have enjoyed has so 
far as it has possessed amenities 
been a Christian civilization. It 
is the Christian elements in it 
that are now called in question 
and which it is the Nazi purpose 
to wipe out. Therefore Mr. Daw- 
son calls for the achievement of 
a new Christian unity on the 
part of all sects and persuasions, 
since only by united effort will 
it be possible to turn back the 
tide of the new paganism. He 
sees very clearly the flimsiness 
of the ideologies that have di- 
vided us as contrasted with the 
fundamental realities in which 
we are united. His eloquent ap- 
peal for unity is much needed 
and should be given heed in the 
present situation. What will dis- 
tress the clear-seeing reader and 
will tend to vitiate the influence 
of the book is the all-out assump- 
tion of the opening chapter of a 
faultless and disinterestedly re- 
ligious attitude on the part of 
the Vatican which has seemed 
at times over-anxious to please 
the Totalitarians. The message 
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of good will to Hitler and the 
support of Franco in Spain are 
hard pills for the sincere seeker 


after unity to swallow. 
BTL. 


Ethics and Aesthetics 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. By Albert C. Knudson. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 
1943. Pp. 310. $2.75. 


The Principles of Christian 
Ethics is a notable addition to 
the philosophical writings of a 
mature and competent scholar. 
At the outset the author distin- 
guishes the field of Christian 
Ethics from that of Philosophi- 
cal Ethics, and concludes that 
both have a place. The distinc- 
tive content and practical func- 
tion of Christian Ethics war- 
rants its inclusion. The history 
of Christian Ethics is traced, 
and the teachings of the New 
Testament related to the Old 
Testament background. The dis- 
tinctive contributions of Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas, early protes- 
tant reformers and more recent 
Protestantism are indicated. 

Christian Ethics presupposes 
more than philosophical ethics 
in respect to sin and forgiveness. 
The moral nature of man is also 
presupposed, that is, man has 
the capacity for moral experi- 
ence and is not governed in his 
relations with others by mere 
prudence. Love is the supreme 
Christian principle governing 
the interaction of moral beings, 
but it needs to be supplemented 
by the love of God, and of one’s 
true self. The Christian ideal of 
love must be supplemented by 
the ideal of perfection. 

In Part IV. of the book practi- 
cal application of the principles 
developed is made to the indi- 
vidual, the family, the state, the 
church and economic order. In 
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a final chapter on the Validity of 
Christian Ethics, the view that 
its validity rests on the divine 
will is rejected. True morality 
is held to be autonomous. As to 
how the ethical teachings of 
Jesus are to be taken in appli- 
cation to new periods and new 
problems, the chapter concludes: 
Just how these Christian 
principles and the Christian 
spirit should express them- 
selves in concrete action is 
not always clear. Some guid- 
ance we find in Scripture 
and in the teaching and 
practice of the church. But 
for the most part the prob- 
lem is one that each must 
solve for himself. And this 
is one of the glories of the 
Christian ethic. It sets be- 
fore us a moral that cannot 
be transcended, indeed an 
unattainable ideal, and then 
imposes upon each one of 
us the obligation to realize 
it as fully as we can in the 
concrete relations of human 
life. Such an ethic, it is 
clear, can never be out- 
moded. It is relevant to 
every age. (p. 299) 

This book will be found stimu- 
lating and challenging, and is a 
distinct contribution to the field 
of Christian Ethics. 

H.L.S. 


NEW BEARINGS IN STHETICS 
AND ART CRITICISM. By Bernard 
C. Heyl. Yale University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 165. $2.50. 


This little book is convincing 
evidence that the contemporary 
revival of interest in Semantics 
has reached into the sacred pre- 
cincts of Art, Art Criticism, and 
Esthetics. New Bearings in 
Esthetics and Art Criticism, in 
Part I introduces us to problems 
of meaning in three chapters. 
The first discusses the semantic 
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background and shows how con- 
fusions in meaning are produc- 
tive of shortcomings in xsthet- 
ics and art criticism. It however 
steers a middle course between 
the extremes of identification of 
symbol and referent, and the 
view that all general terms are 
mere fictions. Three causes of 
semantic confusion in xsthetics 
exist. They are, first, those grow- 
ing out of the attempt at real 
definition; second, those due to 
verbal exaggeration; and third, 
those due to vagueness. Part III 
contains a valuable discussion on 
Problems in Evaluation, and ex- 
amines critically the two ex- 
tremes of objectivism and sub- 
jectivism, both of which are re- 
jected in favor of the third al- 
ternative of relativism. Objec- 
tivism fails by supposing that all 
art can be ranked on a single 
scale uniform for and discern- 
ible by all normal persons. Sub- 
jectivism errs by supposing that 
there is no scale common to any 
two or more persons. Relativism 
is a mediating position which 
comprehends no values apart 
from human _ valuations, yet 
which recognizes the necessity 
of a scale of sound judgments of 
better and worse. The viewpoints 
suggested are amply documented 
by quotations from eminent art 
critics, and well illustrated from 
the fields of art and esthetics. 
H.L.S. 


THE ASTHETIC PROCESS. By Bert- 
ram Morris. Northwestern University 
Press, Evanston, 1943. Pp. 189. $2.25. 


In The Asthetic Process the 
author undertakes to work out 
the implications of process for 
art and esthetics. He modestly 
proposes an esthetic theory, fol- 
lowing Fite, which he labels, the 
theory of “the satisfied imag- 
ination.” The xsthetic attitude 
is defined as “that attitude which 
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directs attention to an object as 
the fulfillment of experience.” 

The zsthetic object is deter- 
minate in the sense of undergo- 
ing a process of growing deter- 
minacy. A determinate object is 
a unity in variety. Adsthetic unity 
is the culmination of an histori- 
cal process through the embodi- 
ment of feeling. Beauty is de- 
fined as “the expression of a pur- 
pose in a sensuous medium.” 
This means that it is the fulfill- 
ment of intention which is not 
merely subjective, but which is 
also a fulfillment which necessi- 
tates the creation of an object. 
Beauty may be said to be mind- 
dependent in the sense that con- 
tinuity between the physical and 
the social is established through 
feeling, but the personal and the 
arbitrary are grounded in physi- 
cal structure, hence in that sense 
objective. 


The theory of the satisfied 
imagination is summed up some- 
what concisely in the following 
statement: 

Communication consists in 
the keen perceptual fullness 
achieved both in creation 
and appreciation. Contin- 
uity is thus established be- 
tween the physical and the 
social, and culture is safe- 
guarded by reason of the 
physical becoming germane 
to experience. In this accom- 
plishment, imagination is 
satisfied as a value made 
concrete and sharable by all 
who have the requisite pa- 
tience and psychological dis- 
position. In this accomplish- 
ment, a purpose is expressed 
in a sensuous medium. (p. 
76) 

Utilitarian and didactic pur- 
poses in art and esthetics are 
clearly distinguished from the 
esthetic purpose. Austhetic pur- 
pose is fundamentally a postu- 
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late of zesthetic value, and can- 
not be proved nor demonstrated 
but only recognized. Art is in- 
herently social, public and com- 
municable. A final chapter on 
Esthetic Judgment, or the Logic 
of Art, concludes that there is 
no logic of art in the sense that 
any of the traditional historical 
logics apply to it. Propositions 
cannot mediate the esthetic ob- 
ject. Only the metaphorical 
judgment can do this, since it 
has as its aim not truth and 
falsity, but expressiveness. 
H.L.S. 


Religion in Life 


RELIGION OF TOMORROW. By John 
Elof Boodin. Philosophical Library, 
New York. Pp. 189. $2.50. 


Religion is the life of the 
Spirit —a consciousness of the 
presence of God and the practice 
of community among men. What 
kills religion is crass material- 
ism in thought and life, ecclesi- 
astical idolatry, and the spread- 
ing fungus of outmoded intellec- 
tual creeds. “The problem is to 
recover the mystical piety of the 
Middle Ages, while maintaining 
intellectual freedom.” Such is 
the thesis of Professor John Elof 
Boodin, in his latest volume, 
Religion of Tomorrow. The cur- 
rent crisis in religion lies in its 
identification with outmoded in- 
tellectual formulations. Religion 
will continue to live for the sim- 
ple reason that it is fundamental 
in human nature. “But this will 
involve a radical reinterpreta- 
tion of religion, on the one hand, 
and of science on the other.” (p. 
62) 

Religion must minister to the 
emotions, provide “the bond of 
sacramental communion,” yet 
encourage freedom of interpre- 
tation. This suggests the need 
of a new ecclesiastical align- 
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ment, “the distinction of pro- 
gressives and _ conservatives, 
those looking forward and those 
looking backward, the followers 
of the Prophet of reconstruction 
and the spiritual successors of 
the Scribes and Pharisees.” (p. 
49) The antidote for barren in- 
tellectualism that kills the spirit, 
and of doctrinaire demands for 
theological conformism that 
breed divisions among men, how- 
ever, is not to abandon mental- 
ity. For without comprehensive 
thought and imagination the 
depths of the spiritual life can- 
not be divined. “The untutored 
fisherman can get something of 
value, but he cannot penetrate 
into the divine mysteries as can 
a St. Paul.” (p. 98) Nor can we 
hope, facing the fundamental de- 
mand of religion for honest 
thought, to escape intellectual 
diversity. But among men of 
good will division of opinion can 
be accepted with tolerance. 
This book is not essentially 
critical and academic. Its pur- 
pose is to point the way con- 
structively to a genuine con- 
sciousness and practice of the 
religious life. This is indicated 
in the heads of the four parts 
into which the sixteen chapters 
are divided: The Consciousness 
of the Divine, Creative Presence, 
Love and Insight, and Creative 
Destiny. In tone it is inspira- 
tional, concrete, emotional and 
dynamic. It is a mellow book, 
written with poetic sincerity and 
a sanity of outlook that strikes 
me as being just about right. It 
will reward the reader who dips 
into it. W.L. 


REMAKING LIFE. By Albert W. Bea- 
ven. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1940. 
$2.00. 


The President of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School ad- 
dresses himself here primarily 
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to the ministry, but this volume 
may be read with equal profit by 
laymen as well. It is written in 
an easy but vigorous style. 
Though he says nothing new, 
unusual, or revolutionary, the 
author has made a worthwhile 
contribution to the popular liter- 
ature of prophetic religion. His 
words are intended as “a chal- 
lenge to the Christian Church,” 
a challenge to recognize the real 
dangers that religion faces in the 
present struggle of attitudes 
and ideas, and to launch cour- 
ageously a crusade for Christian 
righteousness. 

Adopting as his theme the par- 
able of the “house that was 
founded upon the rock,” Dr. 
Beaven demands that the Church 
face the need for an essentially 
religious quality of character and 
that it capitalize on its power to 
transform men in creating that 
character. The change wrought 
by religion must be real and 
basic rather than superficial and 
apparent only as it has been in 
the past. The Church must ac- 
cept as its task nothing less than 
the remaking of individual life 
and the life of society. This, the 
author admits, is far from easy, 
but it can be accomplished, he 
believes, through proper tech- 
niques, a true devotion to princi- 
ple, and a deep lying conscious- 
ness of “cause.” S.M.M. 


IN SEARCH OF MATURITY. By Fritz 
Kunkel. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1943. $2.75. 


The author, described on the 
jacket as the “founder of the 
psychological system know as 
the “We- Psychology,” directs 
his efforts toward a _ worthy 
goal, the analysis of selfishness 
and the development of a posi- 
tive method for self-education in 
unselfishness. Too long, he in- 
sists, religion has ignored the 
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positive values of character psy- 
chology and psychology has been 
“irreligious.” Maturity can come 
only through the proper combi- 
nation of the two. 

In reply to the basic problem, 
“How can we do or even find the 
will of God if we are largely con- 
trolled by unknown unconscious 
powers which may cause us to do 
what we do not want to do?” the 
author offers a method of self 
analysis that, he claims, should 
lead one to maturity through the 
development of a deep-seated re- 
ligious consciousness. To grow 
up... means to become oneself 
and that means to become an 
epitome of mankind, namely to 
become conscious of human na- 
ture... The real center, the Self 
of the individual, is identical 
with the center of the group and 
with our relationship to God... 
The Self = the We = He. 

The volume is divided into 
three major divisions: I, The 
Historical Section; II, Outline of 
a Religious Psychology; III, 
Depth-Psychology in Self-Edu- 
cation. The author’s style is 
rather careless, his method quite 
dogmatic, and at times he great- 
ly over-simplifies his problem, 
but Parts II and III should be of 
considerable interest and value 
to those concerned about tech- 
niques for character development 
particularly from the standpoint 
of the individual’s relationship 
to the group. S.M.M. 


NOW WE MUST CHOOSE. By Henry 
Nelson Wieman. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. 245 pp. $2.00. 


To the author, democracy has 
reached a deadlock. Cross cur- 
rents and mutual obstruction, 
aimless drift and frustration 
have brought American democ- 
racy to a new stage which “calls 
for a reinterpretation of democ- 
racy and a reordering of its 
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basic structure.” (p. 62) The 
old faith has ceased to be a uni- 
fying force; we must then be- 
ware of the emergence of a dic- 
tator. We must now make a 
choice: either a dictator or a 
“faith creating community out 
of diversity.” 

The compounding of perspec- 
tives is creative of all good; this 
is a process of interaction, cre- 
ative in function. The perspec- 
tives must be enriched by pro- 
moting qualitative meaning in 
human experience. “Quality is 
the intuited experience of sense, 
imagery, and feeling .. . Mean- 
ing is that way of distinguishing 
and ordering events whereby one 
achieves prediction and control.” 
But value is one kind of mean- 
ing. The structural view of value 
is the more valid. The goods of 
life are not values in themselves ; 
the web of connections, the con- 
text is the value. Democracy 
must become conscious of its 
proper values. We should pro- 
vide a context or order of events, 
psychological events, in such a 
pattern that “all conscious hu- 
man participants can intuit the 
richest content of quality perti- 
nent to these happenings and 
can appreciate the fullest mean- 
ing that they can carry.” (p. 
108) 

As already indicated we need 
a Faith. The new age calls for 
a new formulation. If our de- 
mocracy is to survive, there 
must be a commitment, not to 
a good, but to the creativity of 
all good, which to all practical 
purposes is God. But this crea- 
tivity is in part the product of 
rational and empiric will, of 
human will and purpose. In the 
last analysis God is process: the 
compounding of perspectives 
only is creative of all good. 

A selected few, “a band of 
spiritual athletes,” are capable 
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of being moved by this faith and 
of Anculcating a way of life. In 
spite of great dangers, democra- 
cy can survive if it can make 
operative a faith which meets 
two requirements: 
It must be commitment to 
what is the generative 
source of all human good as 
made clear by rational and 
empirical inquiry; secondly, 
it must be lived by some 
with a rigor and a devotion 
so great that its savor 
spreads among the people 
and wins them unconscious- 
ly to the Way.” (p. 232) 

To this reviewer, “qualitative 
meaning” is an inadequate base 
on which to rear the structural 
process for the revitalization of 
democracy. M. M. Morton. 


Pain and Society 
THE PROBLEM OF PAIN. By C. S. 


Lewis, M.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xi, 148. $1.50. 


This little volume, written by 
a former atheist, now fellow and 
tutor in Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, is a simply worded analysis 
of a venerable problem from the 
standpoint of traditional and 
orthodox Christianity. The se- 
ries of short chapters deals with 
Divine Omnipotence, Divine 
Goodness, Human Wickedness, 
The Fall of Man, Human Pain, 
Hell, Animal Pain, and Heaven. 
The author, in his own words, 
writes as “a layman of the 
Church of England; but I have 
tried to assume nothing that is 
not professed by all baptised and 
communicating Christians.” Per- 
haps the best point made in the 
volume is the simple question, 
that if the universe is half as 
bad as the pessimist insists that 
it is, “how on earth did human 
beings ever come to attribute it 
to the activity of a wise and 
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good Creator?” (p.3) The point 
is emphasized in an appendix 
supplied by R. Havard, M.D., on 
the observed effects of pain, in 
the interesting observation that 
in the world of suffering “the 
wonder is that the failures [i.e., 
the succumbing of heroism to 
weakness] are so few and the 
heroes so many. ... Pain pro- 
vides an opportunity for hero- 
ism; the opportunity is seized 
with surprising frequency.” (p. 
144f.) W.L. 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN CALAMITY: 
The Effects of War, Revolution, Fam- 
ine, Pestilence Upon Human Mind, Be- 
havior, Social Organization and Cul- 
tural Life. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. E. 
P. Dutton and Company, Inc, New 
York. Pp. 352. $3.00. 


The effects of calamity upon 
man and society, reported in this 
book, are in general what any 
well informed or observant per- 
son would expect. What is new 
are the details, the statistics, the 
wealth of specific historical illus- 
tration, the prophetic voice, and 
the philosophical conclusions. 

Calamities, the author holds, 
are polar in character, both with 
respect to their effect upon indi- 
viduals and society. One group 
of people degenerates under 
stress, another is ennobled. Not 
only are the cultural effects of 
calamity pernicious, “they play 
also a constructive and positive 
role in the history of culture and 
man’s creative activities. With 
human beings as they are, ca- 
tastrophies are great educators 
of mankind.” (p.10) Modern 
calamities, he teaches, particu- 
larly those of war and revo- 
lution, are essentially functions 
of moral outlooks, systems of 
values. Since it is spiritual wis- 
dom that men lack, “tinkering 
with purely economic or political 
conditions” will not bring Uto- 
pia. What our modern reform- 
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ers overlook is the central im- 
portance of life-philosophy, of 
“the system of values,” of “re- 
integrated normative pattern 
system.” For individual and 
nation in crisis, the most effec- 
tive and only practical way of 
alleviating the situation 
is by reintegrating its relig- 
ious, moral, scientific, philo- 
sophical and other values 
. rooted not only in 
the noblest values of this 
sensory world, but primar- 
ily in the values of moral 
duty and the kingdom of 
God. Until this is done, all 
the wars, revolutions, politi- 
cal and economic machina- 
tions, “scientific advice,” 
and “technological devices” 
will help but little. ... With- 
out a reintegrated system of 
sensory and transcendental 
values, other measures are 
not helpful, and they may 
even be harmful. (p. 318f.) 
The author offers no high 
hope of permanent felicity on 
earth: 


Given the values of the 
kingdom of God, the world- 
ly problems of food and 
drink can be solved in pass- 
ing. Then great calamities 
become unnecessary and 
meaningless in human his- 
tory. But without the King- 
dom of God we are doomed 
to a weary and torturing 
pilgrimage from calamity to 
calamity, from crisis to cri- 
sis, with only brief moments 
of transitory improvements 
for regaining our breath. 
In that case the way out will 
always be the “way of 
death,” ordeal, and destruc- 
tion... . Then the presence 
of calamities in human his- 
tory becomes inevitable and 
above all meaningful. For 
they become a part of The- 
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odicy, the only educative in- 
strument that by pitiless or- 
deal can restore the demor- 
alized human animal and 
remind him of his Divine 
mission on this planet. (p. 
319) 

Here we have a philosophy of 
history that repudiates the He- 
gelian thesis that calamity is a 
part of the perfect world, and of 
Nietzsche that it is good in itself. 
Calamity is a second best, an 
antidote for selfishness and folly. 
Sorokin’s philosophy of history 
is Judaic and moral, — somber, 
threatening, pessimistic, and yet 
Promethean. There is a way out 
if we will: we can choose the 
way of spiritual wisdom if we 
are determined so to do. “It is 
up to us which of the ways out 
we select.” 


“Two Sides to Every Question” 


MAN: REAL AND IDEAL. By Edwin 
Grant Conklin. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


Here is a book that is thor- 
oughly vital with the spirit of a 
great scientist, a great man, and 
a great Christian, though he re- 
fuses to be bound by any formula 
of words or dogma and insists on 
reaching his own unhampered 
conclusions. He realizes, as a 
dwindling number of scientists 
do not, the place of man in the 
world of phenomena as the most 
essential of all phenomena since 
there can be “no purely objec- 
tive science” (5), no observation 
without an observer, no classifi- 
cation without a classifier. Thus 
he frees himself from the impu- 
tation that all which cannot be 
explained by mechanistic science 
must be “explained away.” 

The first section of the book 
deals with the human species, 
the past and future evolution of 
man; the second, with the de- 
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velopment of the individual, and 
the third, with man real and 
ideal. 


The first two sections comprise 
the scientific and the important 
portions of the book. He begins 
with a valuable discussion of 
species in which he makes clear 
how unfounded are the assump- 
tions of the racial protagonists 
concerning the divisions of man- 
kind into races, with different 
origins. In the second chapter on 
the past evolution of man he 
pays homage to an ancient and 
now largely discarded concept of 
evolution in frequent contradic- 
tion to what he has written in 
the previous chapter. Into this 
curious contradiction he has ap- 
parently allowed himself to be 
driven by his irritation against 
William Jennings Bryan, the 
Scopes trial, and the fundamen- 
talists, which is wasting ammu- 
nition on a dead issue. The fair- 
minded scientist ought to re- 
member at this point that not all 
those who teach science have al- 
ways kept to their field or re- 
frained from purely dogmatic 
attacks on religion. There has 
been narrow-mindedness on both 
sides. 


The author points out that 
while mutations now occur in 
many directions (38), they do 
not occur in every direction as, 
for instance, existing species of 
apes do not throw “sports” in the 
direction of distinctively human 
characteristics. Since the La- 
marckian doctrine of transmis- 
sion of acquired characters must 
be abandoned, he holds it neces- 
sary to assume some other di- 
recting principle than mere 
chance for the production of 
such multitudes of beautifully 
coordinated structures and func- 
tions (51) in which he is in line 
not only with the latest science 
but with a reverent theism as 
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well. He considers it reasonable 
to suppose this principle displays 
both intelligence and purpose in 
organic evolution, the evidence 
of a divine immanence. 

In the discussion on the mech- 
anisms of differentiation he 
shows how the total number of 
differentiations in the offspring 
of a single pair being 17,000,000° 
or nearly three hundred thou- 
sand billions there is every rea- 
son to assume the uniqueness of 
each individual. 

The living cells of every 
part of the organism are so 
constituted that under typi- 
cal conditions they will 
grow and divide just so long 
and then stop. They act as 
if “the pattern of the whole 
was in every part” and as if 
something presides over the 
whole to prevent any part 
from going too far in growth 
and development. 

He then turns his criticisms on 
the materialistic biologist in 
these words: 

It is one of the curiosities 
of modern biology that it 
goes to such extraordinary 
lengths to eliminate the idea 
of ends in the structures 
and functions of living 
things and even to deny 
them in the conscious ex- 
periences of human beings. 
It is sometimes held that 
words such as “ends,” “pur- 
pose,” “meaning,” must 
never be used in science, 
and yet it is impossible to 
describe organisms fully 
without using these or other 
words that mean the same 
thing; many biologists get 
around this difficulty by in- 
closing such words in quo- 
tation marks, others speak 
of the “significance”’ or “im- 
port” or “tendency” of cer- 
tain functions or processes, 
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but by none of these verbal 
subterfuges are they able to 
get rid of the idea which 
lies back of all of them. 


He further declares that the 
fear of anthropism in biology 
has been carried too far (p. 
1271}; 

The latter section of the book 
displays the impatience and irri- 
tation already mentioned and is 
thereby made the less valuable. 
For an immanenticist he empha- 
sizes natural causes beyond rea- 
son. If God is immanent in na- 
ture, the distinction between na- 
tural and supernatural becomes 
one of definition. All natural 
events rest on the supernatural 
grounds. Failure here makes him 
unnecessarily belligerent. Per- 
haps we should excuse him, how- 
ever, for his reaction to funda- 
mentalistic “supernaturalism.” 
Much must be charged against 
the type of theology which is so 
characteristic of his immediate 
locality and from which he must 
have suffered greatly. 

The book will be of abundant 
value to intelligent Chritians. 


R.T.F. 
Learning at Large 
A PROFESSOR AT LARGE. By Steph- 


en Duggan. The Macmillan Co., New 
York., 1943. Pp. 449. 


The director of the Institute 
of International Education has 
given us, inA Professor at Large, 
an account both informative and 
interesting of movements and 
personalities in the field of inter- 
national relations between 1914 
and 19438. In the first two chap- 
ters which are partly autobio- 
graphical we learn of the organi- 
zation and pioneer work of the 
Institute, the Council on For- 
eign Affairs, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, World Peace Founda- 
tion and Pan American Union. 
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We are given an intimate and 
sympathetic account of the 
movement which had gained sig- 
nificant proportions for ex- 
change of students between the 
United States and European and 
Latin American countries, and 
for the exchange of professors, 
before the war, and for the ac- 
commodation of misplaced for- 
eign scholars since the war 
broke out. 

The greater part of the book 
is taken up with excellent com- 
pact accounts of the author’s vis- 
its to nearly every country in 
the world, and he has the knack 
of placing his finger on some of 
the most essential characteris- 
tics and cultural traits of the 
people visited. A closing chapter 
views the place of the United 
States in the post-war world. 
Because of the very personal 
nature of the account and be- 
cause of its complete authentici- 
ty this book will rank high as a 
history of contemporary culture 
both for the expert and for the 
general reader. H.1.8. 


FOURSCORE YEARS: An Autobiogra- 
phy. By G. G. Coulton. Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 378. $4.50. 


Those who have become ac- 
quainted with G. G. Coulton’s 
charming and scholarly works 
on Medieval History and society 
will not need to be urged to buy 
this latest book of his autobi- 
ography, Four-Score Years. 

It provides a vivid picture of 
English school and university 
life during two generations past 
and gives intimate glimpses of 
the scholars who have made 
those institutions great, and 
have done so much to determine 
the trends of Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization in our times. The Ameri- 
can will be naturally interested 
in the divergencies between Eng- 
lish and American ideals of 
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home and school life. The loneli- 
ness of the adolescent lad who 
separated early from his home 
for Eton or Harrow, the result- 
ing independence, the struggle 
for scholarship and its rewards, 
all these spring out of the heart 
of inner experience. 

Professor Coulton has a keen 
sense of the comic and a flashing 
wit which shows itself through- 
out, and is as keen in self-criti- 
cism and in recognition of Eng- 
lish irrationalities as he is to- 
ward others. The more or less 
retired and monkish character- 
istics of English university life 
gives the sensitive college don a 
fund of anecdotes concerning his 
associates and a treasure of tra- 
ditions that are illuminating and 
amusing. All this we find in the 
story of his life for the telling of 
which we are grateful. 


RTS. 


Typically American 


FROM WILDERNESS TO EMPIRE. 
By Robert Glass Cleland. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. Pp. 388. $4.00. 


Professor Cleland has written 
a most excellent and instructive 
work on the early days of Cali- 
fornia. There is every evidence 
in it of patient research and 
verified statement. Furthermore, 
its interests are not local but it 
provides a document useful for 
the understanding of early 
American history from the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. He sheds 
much light on the early relations 
between the United States and 
Mexico and reveals some of the 
ancient sources of international 
friction. He does not fear frank- 
ly to relate the mendacity and 
double dealing that frequently 
attended the “Yankee” invasion. 
He draws a colorful picture of 
the old trading days, the cattle 
days, the gold days and the boom 
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days which followed each other 
in rapid succession until the very 
name of California became half 
myth around the world and in- 
vested with glamour and adven- 
ture. Padres and conquistadors, 
bandits and explorers, railway 
kings and searchers after health 
pass before us in a tale well-told. 
Professor Cleland is to be con- 
gratulated on the achievement, 
and the public on the privilege 
of reading it. RTF. 


A Sign in the East 


ASIA UNBOUND: A Pattern for Free- 
dom in the Far East. By Sydney 
Greenbie. D. Appleton - Century Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xiv + 393. $3.00. 


This in an informal, compre- 
hensive, readable and instructive 
book dealing with the Orient, 
with emphasis given to human 
considerations. Its thesis is that 
“more attention must be given 
to the educational and psycho- 
logical problems of peace and 
less to theo - political and eco- 
nomic.” Henceforth we must 
“give full consideration to the 
intellectual and moral perver- 
sions which strangle the free 
thinking and the policies of pow- 
erful states.” (p. 371) The 
author emphasizes the fact that 
global thinking, and not mere 
concern with Europe, is neces- 
sary for world peace. I note the 
incorrect dating of Moslemism 
as the eighth century rather 
than about 620. “Hineyana” and 
“Kwanon” also seem unortho- 
dox spellings. This is a book 
that can be read with profit by 
anyone seeking for a general 
survey of the mind and the prob- 
lem of the East. W.L. 


An Inexhaustible Fountain 


THE FORTUNES OF FALSTAFF. By 
J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. New York: The Mac- 
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millan Company. 1944. Pp. viii, 143. 
2.25. 


“ 


The Fortunes of Falstaff, by J. 
Dover Wilson, is another of this 
provocative scholar’s volumes 
that will keep the dove-cotes of 
Shakespearean criticism a-flutter 
for many a moon. It is one of 
the never-ending tributes to the 
powerful suggestiveness of the 
playwright whom three hundred 
years of criticism have failed to 
exhaust of new meaning. 

Professor Wilson tells us that 
the contents of this book were 
delivered at Cambridge Univer- 
sity in May, 1948, as five Clark 
Lectures. He also tells us that 
he has been engaged in prepar- 
ing a new edition of Henry IV, 
parts I and II, which he hopes 
to publish shortly. In his In- 
troduction, which he subtitles 
“Back to Johnson,” Professor 
Wilson explains how the present 
volume grew out of this edition 
of the two plays upon which he 
has been working since 1939. He 
had hitherto accepted Professor 
Bradley’s conception of Falstaff 
as put forth in his famous lec- 
ture on The Rejection of Fal- 
staff, although Professor Stoll’s 
attack upon this conception had 
somewhat undermined that con- 
ception without thoroughly con- 
vincing Wilson of the soundness 
of Stoll’s criticism. But since 
1939, Wilson says, 

the further I go (that is, the 
better I feel I understand 
this great twin - play as a 
whole), the less does Brad- 
ley’s delineation of its prin- 
cipal figures seem to corre- 
spond with the dramatic 
facts. A new Falstaff stands 
before me, as fascinating as 
Bradley’s, certainly quite 
as human, but different; 
and beside him stands a still 
more unexpected Prince Hal. 
The discovery is subversive; 


it throws all my previous 
ideas of the drama out of 
focus; and before I can get 
on with my editing, it has to 
be worked out. Such is the 
origin of the book that fol- 
lows. 
To his surprise the author found 
his conviction strengthened by 
no less a critic than Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who, because he still 
lived in Shakespeare’s world, the 
world of Plato and St Augustine, 
“a world which was held togeth- 
er, and could only be held to- 
gether, by authority based on 
and working through a carefully 
preserved gradation of rank,” 
was able, as we of the post- 
Rousseau world are not, to con- 
ceive of the two parts of Henry 
IV as a unit inculcating a politi- 
cal truth. Modern criticism has 
erred in detaching the characters 
of Shakespeare’s plays from their 
milieu and in using the plays as 
documentary evidence to sub- 
stantiate a particular view of a 
character, thus disregarding the 
chronological sequence and the 
architecture of the play as a 
whole. 


After pointing out what he 
considers the fallacies of this ap- 
proach to Falstaff, Wilson pro- 
ceeds, in Chapter II, “The Fal- 
staff Myth,” to present his thesis. 
His title, The Fortunes of Fal- 
staff, will suggest the method he 
is to follow: “to look for the out- 
lines of Shakespeare’s scheme by 
tracing the career of the knight 
of Eastcheap.” Emphasizing the 
predominance of allegory in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, Wilson maintains that 
Shakespeare’s handling of the 
career of Prince Hal was in the 
form of a morality play, and the 
main theme of that morality play 
is “the growing-up of a madcap 
prince into the ideal king, who 
was Henry V.” Thus Falstaff 
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represents Riot and Repentance 
in the career of the prince. In- 
evitable, then, is the casting-off 
of Falstaff when the prince casts 
off his old life and reaches the 
stature of the ideal king. As 
Wilson says in the final pages of 
the book: 
Preparing his audience for 
the rejection from the be- 
ginning, and making it ap- 
pear ever more inevitable 
the nearer he approaches to 
it, in the end he springs it 
upon them in the most strik- 
ing and unexpected fashion 
possible. 
But, 


though Shakespeare’s Prince 
rejects Falstaff, and Shake- 
speare shows the rejection 
to be both right and neces- 
sary, Falstaff is never re- 
jected by Shakespeare him- 
self as some suppose. On 
the contrary, we are sent 
away with the assurance 
that full and ample provi- 
sion has been made for his 
future. The King promises 
a “competence of life,” and 
this is enlarged upon by 
Prince John, who is pre- 
sumably in the know and, 
what is dramatically more 
important, with whose 
words we take our final 
leave of Falstaff in the play: 


I like this fair proceeding of 
the King’s: 

He hath intent his wonted 
followers 

Shall all be very well pro- 
vided for. 


The six chapters of the book 
have traced in detail the various 
stages in the career of Falstaff 
and have made the two parts of 
the play seem a unit in present- 
ing the progress of the prince 
- from his madcap days to his days 
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of ideal kingship. 

Exciting and illuminating as 
this view must be to all careful 
students of Shakespeare, it will 
seem less than convincing to 
those who think of Shakespeare, 
not as a moralist, but as a dram- 
atist, a presenter of actual hu- 
man beings. Treating the two 
plays as allegory will seem to 
many like a mechanical wrench- 
ing of the drama in order to jus- 
tify the apparent cruelty of the 
King in casting off his erstwhile 
companion. Does Shakespeare 
need this justification? Why not 
let the play stand, as it seems to 
stand, as a dramatic portrayal of 
human beings, admired for their 
virtues and lamented for their 
faults? Louis Wann. 


Writing for the 


Literary Consumer 


THE READER OVER YOUR SHOUL- 
DER: A Handbook for Writers of Eng- 
lish Prose. By Robert Graves and Alan 
Hodge. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Pp. 446. $3.00. 


In The Long Week E'nd Robert 
Graves, poet, novelist, and pro- 
fessor of English Literature, 
and Alan Hodge, poet and maker 
of surveys of public opinion and 
general psychology, undertook 
“A Social History of Great Brit- 
ain, 1918-1939.” In the present 
work they anatomize British and 
American prose for the same 
period in order to learn the 
causes why readers get wrong 
or partial understanding, and on 
the basis of this study they pro- 
vide a handbook intended to in- 
sure clear and graceful compo- 
sition. 

Part I of their book opens with 
a broad analysis of the peculiar 
qualities of the English lan- 
guage, the present confused state 
of prose, and the characteristic 
writing of various classes. It 
reaches the interesting verdict 
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that the writers of good English 
are not schoolmasters, clergy- 
men, men of letters, or trained 
journalists, but many “people 
without literary  pretentions, 
who have responsible executive 
jobs in which the use of official 
language is not compulsory ; and, 
as a rule, the better at their jobs 
they are, the better they write.” 
It then traces, shrewdly but in 
the main irrelevantly, the evo- 
lution of English prose style. 

Having used 118 pages for 
these matters, Part I allots the 
remaining 79 to the handbook 
proper. For each of twenty-five 
principles concerned with clarity 
and sixteen concerned with grace 
of expression it lays down a 
concise rule, cites violations in 
contemporary prose, and recasts 
to eliminate faults. Despite sun- 
dry instances of arbitrariness, 
this portion of the volume should 
be of great value to writers, par- 
ticularly through reminding 
them constantly of -the rights 
and the limitations of readers. 
Unfortunately it is not accompa- 
nied by those aids to ready refer- 
ence, a_ sufficiently analytical 
table of contents, a chart, and an 
index. 


Part II with great boldness 
and honesty devotes 239 pages 
(more than half the book) to 
reproducing sample passages 
which show the need for a hand- 
book, to meticulous commentary 
upon them, and to supplying a 
“fair copy” or recommended re- 
vision of them. The potential 
usefulness of this material is 
great. Nothing could be more 
helpful to an author than show- 
ing him wherein he and his fel- 
lows have failed to phrase their 
ideas exactly and pleasingly. But 
various circumstances arouse 
our misgivings. The comment 
often sounds hypercritical. Pub- 
lic leaders, professional writers, 


and even an editor of the Oxford 
Dictionary are brought to taw, 
not now and then, but at every 
turn. The drastic recasting of 
numerous passages suggests that 
the emphasis has been changed, 
the meaning altered — that 
Messrs. Graves and Hodge have 
set up as censors of thought as 
well as of expression. 

By way of test the reviewer 
pried into criticisms and pro- 
posed changes regarding certain 
topics with which he was famil- 
iar. One of the passages exam- 
ined in Part II is from Irving 
Babbitt’s Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism. It chances that the re- 
viewer once spent a year in the 
class in which Babbitt formu- 
lated this material and that he 
reviewed the book when it was 
published. As he has always 
thought Babbitt extremely illum- 
inating and stimulating, yet in 
many respects intolerant, he 
feels that through acquaintance 
with the subject and attitude to 
the philosophy he can judge im- 
partially. After examining the 
ideas expressed in the “fair 
copy” he concluded that they do 
not represent what Babbitt 
thought and that Babbitt would 
disown them. 


Next he turned to an excerpt 
from a speech by Senator John- 
son of California. He has voted 
for the Senator in the past and 
would welcome an opportunity 
to vote against him in the future. 
He thinks Messrs. Graves and 
Hodge petty for chiding Johnson 
on chronological grounds for 
naming Jefferson (probably for 
rhetorical reasons) ahead of 
Washington, and inconsistent in 
then proceeding to speak them- 
selves of “Polk, Van Buren and 
Jackson.” But, especially in view 
of their persistent harping on 
the importance of using a term 
in a single, definite sense, he 
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thinks them far more culpable 
in taking the Senator to task for 
saying Jackson had been re- 
garded as “the second greatest 
Democrat of all time.” The use 
of the capital, and the fact that 
Johnson referred in the same 
sentence to “the Democratic con- 
vention of 1940,” dissipates any 
doubt what “Democrat” is in- 
tended to mean. But they 
promptly ask, “And who was 
first? Pericles, Marius, Robes- 
pierre, Cobden, Garibaldi — or 
what have you?’ They quite 
overlook Jefferson, whom the 
Senator had mentioned two 
sentences before. Astoundingly 
they declare “that, in a Party 
sense, all the United States’ 
Presidents before the Civil War, 
with the exception of Polk, Van 
Buren and Jackson, had been 
anti-Democratic,” and in the 
“fair copy” they speculate that 
the passage should declare that 
Jackson was, “next to Lincoln, 
the greatest of all American 
democrats.” Is it our Hiram’s 
fault that they misinterpret a 
word any American would un- 
derstand and that they are 
grossly ignorant of American 
history? 


They are to be praised for pro- 
viding a valuable handbook and 
for insisting that authors should 
be conscious at every stage of the 
rights and the limitations of 
readers. They are not to be 
commended for assuming that 
prose — or poetry, for that mat- 
ter — should be subjected to 
such constant schoolma’amish 
heckling as theirs. Nor are they 
to be followed in sacrificing pro- 
fundity, subtlety, and accuracy 
of thought to instant clearness 
of expression. G.G. 
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American Poetic Art — 
Homegrown or Classical? 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF POETRY. 
By Henry T. Wells. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xi, 246. $2.75. 


RETURN TO THE FOUNTAINS: Some 
Classical Sources of American Criti- 
cism. By John Paul Pritchard. Duke 
University Press. Pp. xiii, 271. $3.00. 


That American poetry was 
shaped to the European pattern 
until well past the middle of the 
nineteenth century has been 
known. That a distinctive New 
World note began to be sounded 
earlier and swelled in volume 
has likewise been perceived. Pro- 
fessor Wells attempts the pio- 
neer work of analyzing the 
American element in our poetry 
and tracing its growth in vari- 
ous authors and regions. The 
amount of attention he gives a 
particular writer accords with 
this purpose. He but glances in 
passing at Longfellow and Low- 
ell, whom he regards as deriva- 
tive, and dwells on Emerson and 
Melville, who, though primarily 
prose writers, have indigenous 
value as poets. Beginning with 
Freneau, he takes up one indi- 
vidual after another, in approxi- 
mately chronological order, down 
to the present and ends with 
generalized interpretation. Some 
of the procedures and verdicts 
may be questioned. The omission 
of Lanier is a capital blunder. 
The assumption that Jeffers 
would have been of basically dif- 
ferent outlook elsewhere than on 
the Carmel coast may be dis- 
puted. The prominence accorded 
Merrill Moore comes as a sur- 
prise. But the merits of the 
work vastly exceed its short- 
comings. The even-handed jus- 
tice to men as diverse as Poe and 
Whitman, the penetrating in- 
sight, the felicitous style, and 
the synthesis of matters too 
often overlooked enhance our 
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understanding and appreciation 
of our poetry. After reading 
these pages we do not have to be 
chauvinists to think it well for 
our poets to be American. 


European fashions and native 
fiber have been supplemented, 
however, by a third influence. 
For soon after Jamestown was 
founded George Sandys brought 
to that settlement in the wilder- 
ness his unfinished translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and di- 
vided his time between official 
duties and his self-imposed liter- 
ary task. From that day to the 
present the poetry of Greece and 
Rome has left an imprint on the 
poetry of our land. Professor 
Pritchard does not reckon with 
the classic poets as such. Rather 
does he concern himself with the 
principles of composition laid 
down in Aristotle’s Poetics and 
Horace’s Ars Poetica. Nor does 
he focus attention on our poets. 
Rather does he examine the the- 
ories and ideals of our critics, 
including such poets as have 
formulated criticism. Without 
going back to the Colonies, like 
Professor Wells, to begin with 
Freneau, he makes Bryant his 
springboard. He is too careful 
a scholar to assume that every 
writer with an Aristotelian or 
Horatian concept necessarily got 
it from the source. His pro- 
cedure is balanced, comprehen- 
sive, and fair. He shows excel- 
lent discernment alike in his 
studies of poet-critics like Poe, 
Lowell, and Stedman and of the 
New Humanist critics — Bab- 
bitt, More, and Sherman. He 
makes it clear that the under- 
standing of Aristotle and Horace 
have become surer as the years 
have passed. In this fact lies, we 
trust, a happy augury. Though 
we hope that the material and 
- emphasis of our future poetry 
will be American, we should fain 
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have it strengthen its grasp upon 
those underlying principles of 
composition which the classics 
knew and employed. G.G. 


The Household of a 
Student of Society 


THE INNOCENTS OF CEDRO: A Me- 
moir of Thorsten Veblen and Some 
Others. By R. L. Duffus. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. Pp. vi, 163. $2.00. 


In the fall of 1907 Thorsten 
Veblen, whose first wife had just 
left him, was looking for a stu- 
dent who might do his cooking 
and in a way not too well defined 
have the care of Cedro Cottage, 
about a mile from the Stanford 
campus. The boy who applied 
had a younger brother and a 
dying father, a retired granite 
cutter from Vermont. Veblen 
took them all in, and with them 
at various times through the 
year an assortment of other per- 
sons. It was an eccentric but a 
stimulating household. The story 
of the year is told by the younger 
brother, now a novelist and a 
member of the editorial staff of 
the New York Times. 


Occasionally the narrator 
pauses to give us his present 
view of those past personalities 
and events. In the main he seeks 
to recapture the moods and out- 
look of the group and the time. 
In this purpose he succeeds not- 
ably. Anyone wishing to under- 
stand the economic and human 
character of the period will glean 
much pertinent information 
from this book. Nowhere is its 
honesty more manifest than in 
its refusal to turn upon Veblen 
attention greater than his place 
in the thought of his strange 
associates entitles him to. But 
Veblen, while singularly de- 
tached and impersonal, was an 
influence in the household and 
appears so in the book. We grow, 
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as the boy did, into acquaintance 
with him. 

Odd as was his domestic ar- 
rangement, the year seems to 
have been one of his happiest. 
His classes were small, and he 
would have liked them smaller. 
He had done most of the writing 
through which his name lives. 
He was still the curious observer 
of men and their ways. Not un- 
til later was he dragged, all un- 
willingly, into the role of re- 
former for which he was not 
suited and which brought him 
disappointment. G.G. 


Poetry 


FROM INVISIBLE MOUNTAINS: War 
Sonnets and Other Poems. By Mary 
Sinton Leitch. New York: The Fine 
Editions Press. 1943. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


From Invisible Mountains is 
the latest volume of verse from 
the pen of Mary Sinton Leitch, 
who, as a constant contributor 
to the magazines and as the 
author of several previously pub- 
lished volumes of poetry, has 
made herself a place among the 
talented and sincere singers of 
present-day America. Talent in 
verse craft and sincerity of feel- 
ing are much. But they do not 
make important poets. Some of 
Mrs. Leitch’s readers seem to 
have mistaken these qualities for 
inspiration and power. Her 
poems are usually very smoothly 
written, they often have beauti- 
ful and pertinent imagery, and 
one cannot doubt the genuine- 
ness of her feeling, which is 
sometimes that of poignancy or 
even anger. But there are no 
new ideas in these poems, there 
is no real vision, there is no 
sweep of emotion. 

Except for a group of war son- 
nets previously issued in bro- 
chure, the contents of the present 
volume have not been published 
in book form before. They are 
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divided into four groups: “The 
Unseen Kingdom,” consisting of 
war poems; “Songs Out of Soli- 
tude,” romantic lyrics dominated 
by nostalgia; “Rhymes for the 
Gypsy-Hearted,”’ poems for the 
wanderer by land and sea, and 
“Tales for the Fireside,” narra- 
tive poems which are all based, 
apparently, on episodes in the 
lives of Virginia characters. 
Since the author’s forte is not 
narrative but lyric poetry, the 
last division may be disregarded. 

The “Unseen Kingdom,” to 
which the opening poem of the 
first group is devoted, is “the 
kingdom of the spirit” which the 
warriors of the United Nations 
are fighting to hold unconquered 
that free men may inherit it. 
The poems that follow are chief- 
ly tributes to the spirit of Eng- 
land, France, Greece, America, 
and Lidice. Typical of this 
group and perhaps the best is 
“The Glory That Is Greece,” 
closing with the lines: 


The ancient dead, unvan- 
quished, shall not cease 
To hold forevermore invio- 

late 
The imperishable glory that 
is Greece. 


The poem that gives its title 
to the volume is “From Invisible 
Mountains,” the second stanza of 
which presents the theme: 


Oh, surely from mountains 
that lift 

Above ruin and dearth, 

That in lordly serenity rise, 

A river must flow 

To the valleys below 

That is cool with the shad- 
ows of clouds 

From inviolate skies. 


The second group of songs, 
“Out of Solitude,” may best be 
represented by ‘Impermanence’: 

How surely does the tran- 
science (sic) of the flower, 
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The certainty of frost upon 
the tree, 

Lay on the swift and perish- 
able hour 

The blinding beauty of mor- 
tality. 


Because with frail, precari- 
ous feet I tread 

A way that, whether it be 
late or soon, 

Must lead to silent mansions 
of the dead, 

I shout immediate rapture 
to the moon. 


Nothing endures and there- 
fore life is sweet. 

Time, for betrayal, gives 
rich recompense. 

The heart knows love itself 
through love’s defeat — 
The bitter blessing of im- 

permanence. 


The similarity in tone of this 
group can be seen in the titles 
of such other poems as “For the 
Spirit’s Hunger,” “Who Has Not 
Walked in Woods,” “I Will Not 
Be Vassal to Sorrow,” “Nostal- 
gia for a Rocky Coast,” and 
“However Dark the Earth.” 

The spirit of the third division, 
“Rhymes for the Gypsy - Heart- 
ed,” is perforce lighter than that 
of the two preceding groups. 
“Mountain Stream,” “A Drift- 
wood Log,” “April at Sea,” “Fox 
Hunt,” and “Moon Magic” are 
titles that suggest in themselves 
the love of sea and wood that is 
common in Mrs. Leitch’s poems. 
Very appealing is ‘Moon Magic,’ 
which says for the thousandth 
time what we all know but like 
to hear again: 

Earth’s visions fade; but 
while, down slopes of sky, 

There pours that mystic 
purity of light, 

A word of wonder will be 
breathed, a sign 

Of worship, on the moon- 
enchanted night, 

And hearts that love betrays 
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or hope deceives 
Will find lost dreams be- 
neath the moon-lit leaves. 


All in all, this is a pleasant 
volume of poems from a compe- 
tent craftsman. But these are 
not poems of real importance. 

L. 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH POETRY: 
A Critical Survey of the Poetry Writ- 
ten Before the Norman Conquest, with 
Illustrative Translations. By Charles 
W. Kennedy. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. viii, 375. $3.00. 


Intensive critical research in 
comparatively recent years has 
been devoted to the pre-Norman 
poetry of England. In particu- 
lar, that poetry has been restud- 
ied and reappraised in the light 
of Scandinavian analogues, clas- 
sical and medieval source mater- 
ials, and the liturgies and pa- 
tristic literature of the church. 
It was time for the results 
of these investigations to be 
brought together and for Old 
English poetry as a whole to be 
presented and evaluated in mod- 
ern terms. These things Pro- 
fessor Kennedy here does. He 
covers the entire field from Beo- 
wulf to the minor religious 
poems, and from Germanic tra- 
dition to riddles and gnomic 
verse, with understanding, skill, 
and a sense of proportion. Where 
scholars are not yet in agree- 
ment he states the differing in- 
terpretations fairly, and where 
he departs from the accepted 
view he labels his theory as his 
own. Perhaps his commendation 
of the passages he admires is 
overheavy and apologetic. The 
translation of excerpts is orig- 
inal. The appendix conveniently 
summarizes information on the 
Old English manuscripts and as- 
sembles for review the various 
Cynewulfian signatures. A seven- 
page bibliography facilitates 
further study of numerous top- 
ics. G.G. 
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